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PREPACKTK 


oF HE greateſt ornament of the ac- 
compliſbed gentleman, is his perfect 
knowledge of things, and deep inſpectiuu 
into the principal characters of nen. 
He-that aims at this knowledge, ſays the 
Learned Gracian, muſt make a collectian 
of all good thoughts in banks; of app 
| thegms, or heroical expreſſons, wiſe mens 
axioms, and obſervations, &c. Now, 
the laying together theſe neceſſary ma- 
terials, as a foundation, is the work of 
the following ſheets; but the ſuper /iruc- 
ture muſt be the reader's fart, and can 
only be perſected by bimſelf ; that is, 4 
application and practice. 


A 3 Pre- 


vi PREFACE. 


Precepts, when contracted into ſen- 
tences, /irike the affettions, and are 
more eafily retamed : and a few uſeful 
ones at hand (according to Seneca} do 
more toward a happy life, than whole 
volumes of cautions, that we know not 
where to find. 


Of the variety of books of this nature, 
that are publiſhed, few anſwer the de- 
fign, and moſt of them are filled with 
low and trivial matter, that affords lit- 
the inſtructian or improvement; yet, as 
ſome good things are interſperfed among 
them, thoſe I have here tranſplanted ; 
and acknowledge theſe papers ta be ſo far 
enriched by them : but the major part is 
extracted from the writings of the moſt 
eminent Philoſophers, Divines, and 
Moraliſts, and other approved Authors, 
that have written in the ſententious 
way. 


* | 


PREFACE. vi 


My endeavonr has been to follow na- 
ture, and keep cloſe to trath. What 
ſeemed 10 be abſtruſe, is made clear; and 
what prolix, contracted in as few words 


as poſſible, not to loſe their flrengtb and 
beauty. It cannot be expetted, that 
every ſentence ſhould have the authority 
of a maxim: flars differ in brightneſs ; 


It was neither pratticable, nor did F 
think it neceſſary, to clog every line, or 


ſentence, with citation ; for what is 


good, will Hand fo, without any great _ 
name to ſupport it: but as ſame are curious 


is ſaid, I have to ſeveral paſſages men 


tioned from whence they were taken. 


The whole is 4 picture of human 
life, where the paſſions, follies, and 
2 foibles 


of knowing vb ſpeaks, as well as what 


m PREFACE. , 
foibles of mankind are delineated, and 
expreſſed in their proper colours: virtue 
is ſet forth in the moſt amiable light, 
and vice expoſed in its natural defor- 
mity. 8 


A compendium gf moral inſtitutes. 
and counſels, drawn from the beſt wri- 
ters, will be always entertaining to in- 
genious minds. And, to make reading 

the more agreeable, the greateſt part is 

digeſted under proper heads; the reſt are 
miſcellancous: every page containing 

fuch variety of uſeful reflection, as to 
yeeld at once both profit and pleaſure. 
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r ahve ll hg 
firſt, to lay in 
b „ 
What fealpune is to a block of marble; 
education is to a human foul. The phi- 
loſopher, the faint, and the hero, the wiſe, 


; which a 
gm Curſo mar in jr 
- ciples, 


hid and concealed i in * 


2 OF EDUCATION, GENIUS, 
ciples, and vicious in their practices, it 
ads bo, that, in the places of education 
of perſons of all ranks, there is no book 
taught * 
doritings. 
Parents are er ed fo 
beſtow wit on their children, than virtue; 
the art of ſpeaking well, rather than doing 
well: but their manners ought to be the 
always to be inculcated, 
that virtue is the higheſt proof of under- 
and the only ſolid baſis of greatneſs; 
and that vice is the natural conſequence of 
narrow thoughts; that it begins in miſtake, 


nn, Fobnſon. 
That man muſt have a value for | 
words, when he can think it worth while 
i to hazard the innocence and virtue of his 
| fon, for a little Greek and Latin; while he 
[ Sou be bytag the B25 Wn We 
| knowledge in mind, furniſhing it 
| | with juſt rules to direct his future progreſs 
lb in life. Locke. 
© The ſubject of duties is the moſt uſeful | 
part of all philoſophy. Cicero. | 

, To be prudent, honeſt, an] good, we | 
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who is a fol of his dy mocher's raking: 


1 
children 1s a better inheritance for them, 
than a great eſtate. To what is it, 
ſaid Crates, to heap up great eſtates, and 
have no concern what manner of heirs you 
leave them to ? 


A falſe ſtep in the inſtitution is 2s much 


many times, as foul, 88 and eſtate, are 
worth. 


what he thought 


moſt proper fo 
what they ought to de when they come to 
be men. 
| a fays Seneca, is ange to 
philology, and through the fault of both 
maſters and ſcholars : bey teach to diſpute, 
not to live; and theſe come to them to mend 
their wits, not their manners. 


There is in ſome tempers ſuch a natural 


barrenneſs, that, like the fands of Arabia, 
they are never to be cultivated or improved. 


And fome will never learn any thing be- 
nnn every reap 


There is no ſuch fop as my young maſter, 


rally deſtitute of 


| ſhould hear much and ſpeak lit. 


become greater fools by their tracelling ; it it 
n who is a fool in 

his own country, to become viſe by 
up and down. Which made Socrates fay, he 


commended the FixGons fr che 
prudent education of their children, who 
9 their 


— 


a child. Jabnſen. 


6 OF EDUCATION, GENIUS, 


it is an example to thoſe who have not the 

advantage of a guide. | 
Phocylides, the Greek poet, likened edu- 

cation to a fickle and a hand, for this reaſon ; 


, till wiſdom and philoſophy 
The bulk of mankind muſt, without the 
aſſiſtance of education and inſtruction, be 
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to render us 


7 
Lycurgus a keeper teaching a 
bloodhound to follow 2 train; x 
faid he, + Mi 2 yonder maſter takes to 
make his Ervant uleful and profitable for 
his pleafure : who would not then train up 
9 diligence his fon in the ſchool of 
„ lee 
of the common wealth? 


He that ĩs 1 


u, AND EXAMPLE. 


more to his — wiſdom, than he that 


has a r left him, does to Bis Saber 
care. 


-Þ 6 ns I wes 
children to any particular buſineis, before 
their temper and inclinatzons are well 


| known. Every one, fays Hor a:e, is beſt in 


his own 
is beſt; nor is any thing more fitting, 
that nr 


q that which fits us beſt, 
than 


every 
nius and capacity, and act accordingly. 


The niind ought eee to be di- 


Our common education is not intended 
good and wiſe, but learned : 
it has not taught us to follow and embrace 

B4 virtue 
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cuſtom ; which will „ 
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Or CUSTOM, NOVELTY, av» OPINION. 


T is the common cuſtom of the world 
to follow , rather than precept; 
bur ic would be the faer courſe to earn by 
precext, rather than example. 


Maoy bed things ave done caly for 


eaſy to us as an ill one. 


Examples do not authorize a fault. Vice 
muſt never plead preſcription. 
Cuſtorn is the plague of wiſe men, and 
the idol of fools. 

Moſt men live to opinion or 
futhion, which.is full of vancty, and there- 
fore of perturbation; leaving the direct 


3 


ſerene. 
Cuſtom fi 


Young 
tar hey have — hcence, all 

amendment is utterly periſhed in 
E 


The 


novelty commonly 
Higheſt dete tht begis to grow ob. 


10 bow n —_ 


\ Cuſtom lflens admiration An indiffe- 
carnes it from the 


It was a good reply of Plato to one who 
moved Ad him for a ſmall 


reproving 
matter: cuſtom, ſaid he, is no ſmall matter. 
A euſtom or habit of life does 


— nota 


or evil. 


It is common, ſays Tacitus, to eſteem 
mall wat» We GEE. | 


Nature has been fruitful of 
wonders in theſe kingdoms, that 
the Britiſh monarchy ; and it is a ric 
cuſtom, that 3 


be carried away with a deſire of ſeeing the 
curioſities of other countries, before they 


have any tolerable inſight into their own. 


Travelling ſometimes makes a wiſe man 


better, ages ee 


Opinion is the main thing which does 
gras or _ hap by. he It is our 
ſe opinions of things which ruin us. 


Whether 


„ 
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AND bum | 11 
Whether fondneſs of faſhion, or love 
of novelty, betray men into the moſt 
miſtakes, it is difficult to determine. The 


beſt ſome for | 
— 12 


„ 


— 4g 6— | 


a 
fierceſt beaſts, 2222 


moral virtues acquired by cuſtom. Pluz.. 


Vicious habits are ſo great a ffam to- 
— ung Gra; 2 


very perſon, actuated by right reaton, 


OT NEON TOY ſure they 


would be always concealed both from Goo 
| B 6 and. 
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Or LAW, joerien, INJURY, and 
" OPPRESSION. 


is an attribute 


No: is wile 6+ ae, bue be that 


is honeſt. Raleigh. 


be inks Gin 
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INJURY, AND OPPRESSION. "4 
wolf have the ſtronger teeth? It is to 


W 


r 


in fault, 
who crime s not the efet of choice 
but force. Sen. 


The man who. wants mercy,. makes the 
law of the land his goſpel, and all his caſes 
n by his at- 
of being unfortunate is 
| er to b nded by the beſt advocate 
| in the worl l; all he can do, or fay, will be 
| 6 received 


INJURY, AND OPPRESSION. 17 


Solon being aſked, why among his laws, 
there was not one affronts ; 


Gar ces nt ck rare ths way, u fr 


18 - OF LAW, JUSTICE, Cc. 
ſubverting at once the foundations of pub- 
lc peace and juſtice, and the private {ecu- 
rity of every man's life and fortune. Tilloiſ. 
In this world men thrive by villany; 


— — — 


If every ſuitor ſuffered as much for the 
holy faith, as he does about the travel of 


— 
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Or TEMPERANCE, PRUDENCE, anv 
FORTITUDE. 


n es if he hed 
are temperance, prudence, and for- 
titude. is a univerſal virtue, 
which enters into the compoſition of all the 


reſt ; and where that is not, fortitude loſes 
irs name and nature. Vature. 


Self-denial is the moſt exalted pleafure ; 
2nd the conqueſt of evil habits is the moſt 
glorious triumph. 
A wiſe man ſtands firm in all extremi- 

y {of 
a dwine temper. Sen. 


| 20 OF TEMPERANCE, PRUDENCE, 

| extraction, and is worthy the offspring of 

| the Deity. Col. 

= ' Virwue is made for difficulties, and grows 

Men will have the fame veneration for « [ 

2 
tion, as v 

| 2 2 


A 
an heroic courage. St. Eur. | 


It is a maxim of prudence, W 
| things before they leave us. 
l The true way to r 
tee, 15 to follow it; and the beſt means to 
| | cry down another's vice, is to decline it. 


| There can be no peace in human life 
BB without the contempt of all events. Sen. 
The the difficulty, the more 
1 glory in ing it; ſxilful pilots gain 
their reputation from ſtorms and tempeſts. 

- To be valorous is not always to be ven- 

II ang 
| any lO temperance 

fers it not to be drawn from honeſty by any 
allurements. 


A warm 


A warm heart requires a cool head. 
Courage without conduct is like fancy wich- 
out judgment; all fail and no ballaſt. 

No man was ever caſt down with the in- 


juries of fortune, but he ſuffered himſelf 
before to be deceived by her favours. 


udgment is the throne of prudence, - 
2 


Nothing would fortify us more againſt 


any manner of accidents, than the poſſeſ- 
2 


. 
reſt of the virtues; and ought, like them, to 
be always attended by prudence. Yoiture, | 

A wiſe man is out of the reach of for- | 


22 OF TEMPERANCE, ene, 


A virtuous and well- diſpoſed perſon, like 
to good metal, 8e W gray! g15=r the 
more he 1s fined; the more he is oppoſed, 


is temperance ; 
the virtue of 3 15 * titude; which 
in morals ĩs the more heroical virtue. Pro- 
perity 15 the bleſſing of the Old Teſtament, 
adverſity 1s ths bleſung of the New, which 
carries the greater benediction, and the 
clearer tevelation of Gop's favour. Bacon. 


Though fortune ſeems to be a univerſa | 
miſtreſs, yet prudence belongs to her. 
wap nt)» eto 
furrounded by all other divinities. 

Prudence is of more frequent uſe than 
any other intellectual quality; it is exerted, 
on ſlight occaſions, _ = 


virtue itſeif has its ſtared — Which not 
_ _— it ceaſes to be vir- | 

* A vinnes kuble of the mind is Þ ab. 
lutely neceſſary to influence the whole life, 


e prerogatives good men appear 
. phniy in vhs that men bear more honour 
| of the virtuous, than tothe 
— 1 222 | 


A manof virtue is a honour to his coun- 


try glory Ja Atisf 

to himlelf, RK 
world : he is rich without oppreſſion or 
diſhoneſty, charitable without oſtentation, 
323327 
out vice. | 
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o. | ANGER any REVENGE. 


venge. If you can keep reaſon above paſ- 
ſion, that and watchfulneſs will be your 


beſt defendants. Newton. 
Better to prevent a a quarrel beſorchand, 
than to revenge it afterward. 


A vindiftive temper is not only uncafy 
to others, but to them that have it. 


Diſlike what deſerves it, but never hate; 
for that is of the nature of malice, which 


is almaſt ever to perſons, not to things. 


Anger may glance into the breaſt of a 
W 


opi- 
nions, hey uſually apply and makeup in 
rage. Tilloif. 

Ie was a good method obſerved by Stire- 
tes: when he found in himſelf any diſpoſi- 
tion to anger, he would check it by peak. 
in to the motions 

— a the of his 


Diſcord is weg ; cee 

companion : but it 13 ſhut up within 
a family, — ur pi 
cannot eaſily part, it is harder to deal with. 
r 
angry 


He that waits for an opportunity of act- 
ing kis — watches to do himſelf a 
miſchief. 


Paſſion evaporates by words er 


does by tears. 
y raking revenge, a man is but even 
with his enemy HIT 
he 1s > pas. thee. 


C It 
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26 OF ANGER AND REVENGE. 

It is the only valour, to remit a wrong ; 
and the greateſt applauſe, ch, raed 
and would not. 

Tobo tt hentgmeeaies iow 
4 of a great mind. Tillotf. * 

It colts more to revenge injuries, ban to 
One long anger, and rwenty ſhort ones, 
have no very great difference. 

He that will be angry for any thing, will 

The malt inceanctcable — 
from the moſt intimate friendſhips. - 


None ſhould be {oi le as to refuſe 
a humble ſubmiſſion. He whoſe very beſt 
actions muſt be ſeen with "wander al- 
lowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 


and forgiving. Spec. 


To pardon fault of error is bur juſtice 
„»„— 

There cannot poſſibly be a greater ex- 
travagance, than for a man to run the ha- 
zard of loſing his hfe to ſatisfy his revenge. 
When Mart Anthony, after the battle of | 


OF ANGER AND REVENGE. 27 


back this anſwer : If Anthony was weary of | 
5 
beſide a 
hook noe role him eo be hi exeen- 
on 


; 3 
kvion. Light injuries are made none, by 
not regarding them. es 

To err, is n to forgive, divine. Pape. 
Rents fri mann ar hoo 
and wicked. The hiſtories of all ages are 


full of the tragical outrages that have dis 
executed by this diabolical paſſion. | 


| Ir was a ſtrange revenge of a countryman 
who was the laſt life in the leaſe of an eftate, 
in his patron's poſſeſſion ; who, taking ſome - 
what ill Il of his landlord, immediately poi- 
ſoned himſelf, to defeat the other of the 
eſtate. 

A viidery comer be jain- 
ed over another man, than t=:: ; that, when 
A the kindneſs 
ſhould begin on ours. Tullolf. i | 


If we do not ſubdue our anger, it will 
ſubdue us. It is the ſecond word that makes 


the quarrel, 
| C 2 * Yielding 


3 28 or aloe AND Ack. 

| Yielding pacifies great offences. 
We ought to diveſt ourſelves of hatred, 
for the intereſt of our own quiet. St Eur. 


Anger begins with folly, and ends with 
| repentance. . Pythag. 
h — pr le 


have ined. Rocky. 


Vexato s rater ken than given. Re- 
venge never repairs an injury. | 


| 30 CI ANGER AND REVENGE. 


"cried out, let me periſh, if The nat 
revenged! But he anſwered, and let me pe- 
riſb, if 1 do not make you kind, ng 
forget your anger ! | 


Men of proud — mow 
like thoſe who have peſtilential diſeaſes, 
have only this advantage from their defects, 
that, though they be not guilty at all of 
valour, yet they cauſe all the world to fly 
from them. Bafzac. 


5 
of a miſchance done by us, but cannot fully 
abſolve us from it. For reaſon is given us, 
— bn” 5 tn: 
ourſelves by advice of it. 


We mult forget the good we do, fo ar 
_ jokes, 
ſhould ſuggeſt to u a dene of revenge. 

Hatred 


of 


| 
F 
y 
1 


angry 
ſelves; but when others 


OF ANGER AND REVENGEG8 31 


Hatred is fo durable and ſo obſtinate, that 
reconciliation on a ſickbed is the greateſt 


ſign of death. Bruyere. 


A temper renders a man unfit 
for advice, deprives him of his reaſon, robe 
him of all that is great or noble in his na- 
ture; 98 him unfit for converſation, 
deſtroys friendſhip, changes juſtice into cru- 
clty, and turns all order into confuſion. . 


| Thoſe who are vexed to impatience, are 

to ſee others leſs diſturbed than-them- 
to rave, 
they immediately fee in them what they 


could not find 
tad flly del ge, * 


, 


1 * 


Oy AMBITION, AVARICE, A ab 


To live above our ſtation ſhows a proud 
heart ; and to live under it diſcovers a nar- 


| ments that enter into the compoſition of all 
crumes. 


never to look behind 


reren went 
to his eminence upon his new 
au fir, fays the cardinal, may 
I crave the favour of your name, and your 
buſineſs ? I am come, ſays the cauaũier, to 
condole with your eminence, and to tell 
you how heartily I pity = 
Ne Afr... (re preferment ; for 

it turns ſome people's brains to that degree, 
r nor un- 
derſtand, like other mien; and makes them 


as abfolutely to forget their old friends, as. 


: if they had never ſeen them before in their 


hves. 
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The Ge aflim hich bas tek than 
» dadem, for is aim, has. en ang 
miniqus death: for its end. 


Be an de eee ben 
b F. 3 


i is rightly Gd, 0 ak 
be a miſerable vice, to weary mar in pr. 
—_——— r 

. eee 
to ſee a ſtarving miſer mortfy without re- 
gion? To fubmir to ſuch voluntary hard- 


purpoſe, loſe the 
mt prong oh ee? nee 


tar res in every thing is nig- 


in nothing 18 
— * weer of which can be generous 
or liberal. 
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42 OF ax, AVARICE, Sc. 


How is the blindneb of hu- 

man pride ! Some . muſt have their dead 
bodic id ft p funerals, ſuperb 
ya tows 

hh hex on mſn; 

EE alien 3 
ro ern them, jco DE ol NG 
Muſions; which endeavours to fix upon 
marble or braſs tranſitory grandeur, that 


A death bed figure is ite moſt hun 
ſight in the world: to ſet in fo A8 


— with 2 wonki, and, 
for what what. concerns us; e ends with 
our lives. . What have we to be 
Are not all things ? 
is ſoon over, ai 


greatneſs 15 boſt in eternity. 


1% & 


” ©, 47.” W.,iT.19. ov Was 


* 
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: FFF 


Or ENVY AND DETRA CTION. F 


1 


AWISE man, values himſelf upon the 


ſcore of virtue, and not of opinion; 
and thinks himſelf neither better nor worſe 


views ane thomn againſt erivy : men 
will lefſen what they do not imitate. 


He that praiſes, beſtows a favour ; bus 
he that detracts, commits a robbery. 


It is obſerved, that the. moſt 5 


ue generally the leaſt judicious; who, hav- 
ing nothing to recommend themſelves, will 
de finding faults with others. No man en- 


vies the merit of another, tar ry 
his own. 


__ Ki, becauſe they never learn 


well. 


1 dt. co 
virtue his vice, and another's happineſs 
his torment; whereas he that rejaices . 05 


31 5 a prin 


nature is a contradiction to the laws of 
providence, and the intereſt of mankind ; 
a Dun ih- 


| 

2 

7 l 
4 

| 

| 
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44 OF ENVY AND DETRACTION. 


a puniſhment, no leſs than a fault, to thoſe 
that have it. Autoninus. 


| 1 
goodnature ſubdue . your cenſure; to be 
3 


There i odious nn 
who I hy leaked vo derd a fault, 
than commend a virtue. | 


The worthieft people are moſt injured 
by ſlanderers; as we uſually find that to be 
the beſt Gui, whack the bands have been 


pecking at. Swift, 
WALL L Labor pp nd yy 


cenſure, and a weakneſs to be 
wich it. Fab. Maximus ſaid, he was 


= bo bamnad 6. _ wit, a moi 


28 | 
1-8 back, made only this facetious reply: | 
1 let him beat me too, when I am abſent. a 
! 


A clear conſcience fears no accuſation. 
It 


** 


F or ENVY. AND DETRACTION.. 
was a very bad man, faid,'I ſhall take 


The fureſt ſign 
of = nole diſpoſition 
to have no envy in one's nature. 7 


„ende 
how k others 
ir would reſeue ponies ne 


there 


OF” ENVY AND DETRACTION: 47 © 
- Ws _ 
CTY carth. Tang. 1 | 
He thae values Mnf — 
nat opinion, never heeds reproaches 7 
When I am ill of, I take it thus: if 


* 


he 

as 

C 

ut 

es 

Ute 

ies C 
wn _ The op of men are commonly 
ſo n 
ich was I and one fault of a well-deſerving 
ind man ſhall meer wich more reproaches, than 
will all his virtues : fuch had 


lwill and illnature. Spec. 
centre is the tax a man pays the public | 
for being eminent. 
When any man ſpeaks ill of us, we are 
055 „ as a caution, without 
troubling ourſelves at he cling. He is 
2 | m 


= 


8 


is power 1n 
n "nd pen 
covetouſneſs ; but nothing 
but vexation. — 


[ol 


Or HOPE, FEAR, ANXIETY, anv 
DISTRUST. 4 
I 
There _—_ ſo — _ 
have nor any fo high, is out 
rag» yo Þ oc 


nden aut n er 
makes liſe ſo to us as we find it. 
It is not the place, nor the condition, but 
the mind alone, 8 
happy or miſerable. E Eft. 


makes that preſent, prepoſ: 
cn of hee which Fin come? 


things, that 


It is neceffary to won tp: 

ane 2 

happincſs, and us fruſtrations, however fre- 

» WI quent, are yet 21 „ 
— Jobmſon. 


of his fon. he ay Bd, I knew be was mor- 
tal. So we, in all caſualties of life, ſhould 
fay, I knew my riches were uncertain, that 
my friend was but a man. Such conſidera- 
cms words from paely me, becanſe aldvr 
m 
pected. Plaut. 

Hopes and diſappointments, are the lot 
and entertainment of human life; the one 


bes to keep us from preſumption, the 
ether from deſpair. 
| Hope is very fallacious, and promiſes 
as 8 
more valuable than the gifts of fortune, 
r 
| recompenſing the delay by great 
boo, Fobnſon. 

There is a medium between an exceſſive 
diffidence and too univerſal a confidence. 


If we have no foreſight, we are ſurpriſed ; 
if it is too nice, we are miſerable. 


The apprehenſion of evil is many times 
worſe than the evil itſelf; and the ills a man 
2 
fear of them. N 

A noble 


Hon wit with his for 
Dr 
belt, fear; and, in all, be circumſpect. 

A man cannot truly be happy here, 
ain awell-graundecThope & bong hap- 
py hereafter. 

A firm truſt in the afiftance of an al- 
Being naturally produces patience, 
cheerfulneſs, and all other diſpoſitions of 
mind that alleviate thoſe calamities which 
we are not able to remove. Spec. 


It is virtue only that repels fear, and fear 
only that makes life troubleſome. 


Il you are diſquieted at any thing, you 
| frouk conſider with yourſelf, is the thing 
of that worth, that for it I ſhould fo diſturb 
myſelf, and loſe my peace and tranquillity ? 
Antoninus. 

The keeping ourſelves above and 
every painful paſſion, 7 15 
tiful and excellent; and none but fouls of 
the firſt rate ſeem to be qualified for the 
undertaking. Char. 

Thew cap be an de 
without the contempt of all events. He 
that troubles his head with drawing conſe- 


quences. from mere contingencies, ſhall 
never be at reſt. LEfr. 


D 2 The 


T 25 8 


Doſt thou lament for what is to come? 
Why? becauſe it is not come? No, becauſe 
it is : and wilt thou double thy 
gri with bringing them on before they 
come? Why ſhould we run forward to meet 
thoſe muſeries, which at the ſame time we 
would fain run away from ? | 


bln ated 
from evil; but its duty, like that of other 
is not to overbear reaſon, but to 

affiſt it; nor ſhould it de ſuffered to tyran- 


F 


Hope is the laſt that dies in man; 
and though it be deceitful, yet ir 
nr: 
travelling through it conducts us 
=> G0 » _— p 
journey's end. Nach. 

Ir were un virtue to bear calamities, if 
we did not feel them. Ser. 

Miſeries are endleß, if we ſtand in fear 
of all impoſſibilices. - 

Divine providence always places the re- 

near the evil. There is not 

blefling; nor any affliction for which virtue 
has not E 
If ome are refined, ke Sant inthe fr 
nace of affliftion, there are many more that, 
like chaff, are conſumed in it. Sorrow, 
when. it is exceſlive, rakes away fervour 

_—_ _ 


: 
r Mme 


2 n — $3. 
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44 OF HOPE, Sr. 


from piety, vigour from action, health from 
the body, light from the reaſon, and repoſe 
from the conſcience. ee, 


Or rus GOVERNMENT on ran PASSIONS. 


— 
T of in this world, is to govern our 
lves and actions by the rules which nature 
has ſet us, 288K * 


creation. Spec. 
He hide with man, whe; Gwe 
{killed in ſcience, knows how to gowern his 


paſſions and affectiong. Our are 
our infirmities. He chat can make a acri- 


fice of his will, is lord of himfelf. | 
nde innings: vir. 
rac is acquired by the impeovement of our 


irn 
he is a ſlave to any thing elſe. 
Prudence governs: the 'wiſe ; but there 
are only a few of that fort, and the moſt 


governs almoſt. all the world, a: 
times. St. Eur. 


e an 
| we have not, and light what we poſſeſs. 
 D4 Exceſs 


wile are not ſo at all times; ar gl 2 Te 


' Exceks of forvow is as fooliſh as profuſe 
laughter. Loud mirth, or immoderate ſor- 


Paſſion is a ſort of fever in the mind, 
which ever leaves us weaker tha i found 


| Noting 
of 
— rr of ex- 


prefling it. 


rer 
ſerring our minds firm and ſtrady. 
the os es ay thing raſhly, muſt be 


| taken, in to do it 
willingly; for ke i. was ive e bene or 


— 
to mourn at inſenſibility 15 
£ 


N | 
1 


examining either the 
the perſon 
5 


merit. 
to correct . tha 
D 


3 will 


rh 
241 


: 


22: 


2 
38 


We oſten hate; we know not 


F 


4 


; 


- 


z or m covennunt 


which is a 


0 in: for is there-any 


thing more unjuſt, than to have an averſion 


to thoſe that are a honour to FRO = 
' Piffiori miles them fools. which oth 


which are . * 


1 


' Or VANITY, FOLLY, and AFFECTATION. 
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66 or man LEARNING ; 

by it from — or modeſt, 

or charitable. Antonius. . 
No knowledge which terminates in cu- 


riakey nad ſpeculation, is comparable to 
that which is of uſe : and of all uſeful know: 


ITS USE "AND INSUFFICIENCY. 67 


at once the difficulty 

the force of 1 — 2 Rees a 

r 
pence of labour; and that labour, 

— — 'has nor chen fl of 

reward. TFobnſon.., - - 

A mas efadrdueiccen Gimech * 

himſalf to the moſt learned writings, in or- 

der to acquire knowledge ; as che moſt ra- 

tonal, to orrify his realon. St. Bur. 


— e e e 


om hus philoſoph ies 


dee ber n „ is no- 
internal 


contracted with ſuch inimitable art in 
chat he needs no other book bur hir 
There is no end of books. Our libraries 


the ſenate his being ignorant of Greek, 
and his careleſſneſs in being otherwiſe; con- 


the © Oc enaltnodds bi bs fu above the 
other, as judgment 1s a greater and nobler 
faculty, than fancy or imagiaation. | 

The variety of opinions among the learn- 
ed manifeſts, that there can be no certainty, 
where there is ſa much diſſent. 


We rarely meet with perſons that have a 
true judgment; which, in many, renders 
literature a very tireſome knowledge. Good 
judges are as rare as good autho:s. Sf. Evr. 


It happens to men truly learned, as to 
ears of corn; they ſhoot up and raiſe their 


heads while they are empty ; but 
when fll and —— they be- 
gin to flag and droop. Montaigne. 

We read of a philoſopher, who declared 
of himſelf, that the firſt year he entered | 


2 1 — — by ure _ ——— 


— - INSUFFICIBNCY. © 71 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
* the ſecond year he knew ſome - 


dut the third year nothing: the 
mee be Renkin, the care be ed 


our weak ideas, is the moſt dangerous diſ- 
' eaſe of the human mind. | 


That good ſenſe, ſays Comines, which 
nature affords us, is preferable to molt of 


Of all parts of wiſdom, the praftice 


the beſt. Frans was afield Ge wit 


fant, and perhaps more uſeful, than to 
overburden the brain with reading intricate 
and Y OLUTETMLLIQOUL | 


s authors. 
Men gain httle ne but che 


means to ſpeak probably of. every thing, 


and to make themſelves be admired by the 
leis knowing. Deſcartes. 5 


he knew all 


* 
1 
. —1Ü In > 
- — — — 
— 


- 


He or HUMAN LEARNING 3 


It paſſes for an ornament to borrow from 
other tongues, where we may be better fur- 
niſhed in our own. Spec. 


se 
Latin, French, Spaniſh, or Italian for a 
horſe ; this makes the man no more the 
wiſer, than the horſe the better. Blunt. 


Languages are not to be deſpiſed, but 
things are to be ſtill preferred. 
One of the ancients, who was reproached 
that he profeſſed phuloſophy, for which he 
nevertheleſs in his own j made no 
great account ; made anſwer, that this was 
2 
The moſt reſplendent ornament of man is 
judgment; here is the perfection of his in- 
nate realon ; r 
reaſon joined with knowledge. | 
It is no ſinall = whips i 
have learned how much ob{Curity and un- 
certainty is mingled with our exacteſt know- 
ledge, and to be fatisfied to be ignorant of 
that which cannot be known. 


There are impertinent ſtudies, as well a 
impertinent men. Seneca. 
I: 


rrs USE AND- INSUFFICIENCY. 75 


It was a faying of Cicero, that oratory was 
but his ornament, as a commonwealth man; 
and that philoſophy and reaſon were his 
profeſſion, as a man. 


Phocion was preferred before Demoſthenes, 
in that he always filled his ſpeeches with 
ſubſtantial matter. 3 | 
toric, and full of reaſon. 


Such books as teach fapience and yow- 
dence, and ſerve to eradicate errors and 
vices, are the moſt profitable writings in 
the world, and ought to be valued and 
ſtudied more than all others whatſoever. 


Inſtead of labouring in nice learning, and 
intricate ſciences ; inſtead of trifling away 
precious time upon the ſecrets of nature, 
or myſteries of ſtate ; it were better to ſeek. 
that — which is really and ſubſtantially 

or gp ſhould be to moderate 
DBA. fears; to direct and regulate 
* to bear all injuries of fortune 
or men, and to attain the art of content- 
ment; and then we cannot have much more 
to with for. 


Art is long, and life but ſhort. Hip. 


The wiſdom of the ancients, as to the 
government of life, was no more than cer- 
— ; nas * 

men 


If I ſtudy, fays Montagne, it is for no 
ſcience, than what treats of the know- 


Ie is : miſtake to think, that = large 
ſyſtem of ethics, diſſected according to 

nice preſcriptions of logi agar pan 4-2. 
'reyleniſted with definitions, diviſions, diſ- 
tinctions, and fyliogiſms, is requiſite or ſuſ- 
ficient to make men irtuous. The actual 
ſſion of one i tue is preferable to the 
ſpeculative knowledge of all arts and 


. ſcieaces together. Boyle. | 

The moral | hil-ſcphy of A iſtetle, Socra- 
tes, Plato, Ec. can make men only philoſo- 
| | — 


There are a great many ſpeculations, 
which divines trouble themſelves and the 
world with, which, they themſelves do yet 
confeſs, are not neceffary to any man's fal- 


78 br HUMAN LEARNING ; 
Men that are deſtitute of religion, fays 
Lactantius, are fo far from being le arned 
philoſophers, that they ought not 10 be 
eſteemed ſo much as reaſonable men. | 
Knowledge will not be acquired without 
Pains and application. It is troubleſome 
and deep digging for pure waters; but when 
once you come to the {rig, they rife up, 
and meet you. Felton. 1 
Learning is preferable to riches, and vir- 
tue to both. 


There is nothing good, or evil, but vir- 
tue, or vice. What is Knowledge good for 
which does not direct and govern our lives? 
Sherlock. 


Uſeful can have no enemies, 
except the ignorant: it cheriſhes youth, 
delights the aged, is an ornament in proſ- 
perity, and yields comfort in adverſity. 


Knowledge, that is of uſe, muſt be al- 
lowed to be the greateſt and the nobleſt ac- 
quift that man can gain. But to run on in 
their difputations, whether privation be a 
principle; ; whether any thing can be made 

; whether there be an empty 

5 ace in * compaſ of nature; or whether 
world ſhould have an end, and fuch- 
like; is without end, and to no end. _ 


ITS USE AND INSUFFICIENCY. 79 
The diffuſion of the mind into variety of 
e 
of any deep ſearch. _ 

Wiſe men are inftrufted by reaſon; men 
of leſs underſtanding, by experience; the 
moſt 1gnorant, by neceſlity ; > hind binds by 
nature. Cicero. 


It is an argument of a truly brave diſpo- 
firion in a learned man, not to aſſume the 
name and character of one. Plut. 


Though the ſimpleſt man knows he has 
the faculties of imagination, apprehenſion, 
memory, reflection; yet the moſt lcarried 
cannot aſſign where they are ſeated, or by 
what means they operate. 


The two moſt eſſential points in moral 
philoſophy are a laſt end, and the means to 
attain it; and that bea:icude conſiits in che 
nobleſt action of man in reference to the 
molt excellent object. A iſtoi. 
if our painful peregrination in ſtudies be 
deſtitute of the ſupreme light, it is nothing 
de bc. a miſeatle kind of wandering, 
Scaliger. _ 

It is with the mind as with the will and 
appetites: for as, after we have trieq a 
thouſand pleaſures, and turned from one 
Cs. aa 

E 4 our 


8 or HUMAN LEARNING; : 
our defires, till we at laſt fix them upon the 
ſovereign good; fo, in purſuit of know- 
ledge, we meet with no tolerable fatisfac- | 
tion to our minds, till, after we are wearied 

Nr 
at laſt upon one ſupreme unerring 
truth. And where there no other uſe of 
human = 
that by its many de it brings us to a 
ſenſe of our own. weakneſs, and makes us 


more in fidelity, conſtancy, juſtice, ſincerity 
capacity. | 
n 1474] Fohnſon. 


no conſolation in 


It was a uſcful faying of Paſcal, that 
the 


ſciences 


82 or HUMAN LEARNING, Ec. 


He that knows what beloags to his falva- 
tion, has learned what is ſufficient. Bona. 


At the day of j thou ſhalt not 
be aſked, F. meager 
aſtronomy, or any 
whether thou haſt lived 
— r 
with reaſon and morality. Turk. Spy. 


Were matters ſo managed, that men 
turned their into practice, and 
took care to apply their reading to the pur- 
poſes of human he ; the advantage of learn- 
ing would be unf ; and we ſee how 
luſtriouſly ſuch pe — is fiewad: 
rr | 
porter of Traning im gpnant, bur ants 
ſuch a falſe opinion · of it, as 
this alone for the moſt eligible, and 
qualification of the mind of man; and. 
reſts upon it, and buries it in inactivity. 
_ Charrosn. 


All things elſe being cranſfory and pe- 
the true wiſdom is to think of 


eternity; and to be a good man is the beſt 
of philoſophies. 


Can + 


Or PROSPERITY an» ADVERSITY; 
CONTENTMENT an» HUMILITY. 


1282882 chat good 
reap more ſubſtantial 


IE 
what 

loſe in wealth, pleaſure, or 2 

gin with yall advantage in wiſdom and: 

goodneſs, and tranquillity of mind. * 


R 


Pre 
— — 
prudence. 
The wn 
Pluto obſerved, is not to increas lk 
2 Ls | 


is not without its troubles, nor 
dverſiy without ins comforts. 


A good man, whether he be rich or poor, 
ſhall at all times - rejoice. with. a cheerful 
countenance. 

D but there 


„ 
| iT 


ll you can live free from want, care for 
no more; for the reſt is but vanity. Raleigh. 


1 may, without 
l 2 


ſort of againſt a leſſer. Ar fippus 
had a farm burat down ; and, when a friend 


of his expreſſed a concern for him, he fad, 
I have farms yet left, and thou haſt | 
| but one in all; and have more reaſon to 


we than thou mine. 


To live, * Nn 
tent, wiſdom teacheth. 
A vary tht en wil 
nurtured. 
If we will create imaginary wants to our- | 
ſelves, 6— 


That which is a Ae ie dan thar 
» is little other than choice to him 
that is It is better to be forced to 


any ing bue things are. eaſy when they 


8 n 
but no evil; for contraries will never in- 
corporate. All the rivers in the world are 
1 taſte and quality 


A does not take from us our true 


friends; . 
tended to be ſuch. m 


Wealth and titles are only the gifts of 
fortune; but peace and content are the pe- 
culiar endowments of a well diſpoſed mind; 
rr err 
murmur, and the wei a — 
tune without vain N 
— 


We muſt needs have ſome concern when 
we look inco our loſſes : nn 


* 


' CONTENTMENT AND HUMILITY, $7 
how little we deſerve what is left, our mur- 


murs will turn into thankfulneſs. 


If thou faint in the day of adverſity, thy . 

ſtrength is ſmall. thy 

The diſcontents of the poor are much 

eaſier allayed than thoſe of the rich. 
I find it a very hard thing, fays Mont 

to misfortunes ; 4422 

with a competent meafure of fortune, and 


to avoid greatneſs, I think a very eafy mat- 
ter. | 


Solan being aſked by cg who, in the 


whole world was than he; anfwer- 
ed, Tellus, who he was poor, was 2 
good man, and content with what he had, 


and died in good old age. 


erer 
Demetrius, than a man who had never 
known affliction. | 


virtue : how can we exerciſe the grace of 
contentment, if all things ſucceed well? Or 
that of forgiveneſs, if we have no enemies? 
A good conſcience is to the foul what 
health is to the body; it a con- 
ſtant eaſe and ſerenity within us, gy 


verſities of ſome, as we do with envy at the 


not the envy of others, 


| The greazſt mixers of all i not to 


be able to bear misformne. Bias. 
menen cn. ant 
lock with as much on the ad- 


proſperities of others, every man would 
c 
own burden. 


He that needs leaſt, faid Socrates, is moſt 


When Alexander faw Diogenes ſitting in 


he would ſtand out of his ſunſhine, and not 
rake from him what he could not give. | 


. rar rr > 
the ſubje& of a wiſe man's pity. 


The moſt excellent of moral virtues is 
to have a low eſteem of ourſelves; which 


has this particular advantage, that it attracts 


. 


A quiet 


the warm fun, and aſked what he ſhould 
do for him? He defired no more, than that 


H l | 


ferings ; that death, 
when it ennpern wy auie pr fad wilt 
take us from all the ſufferings of it. Sherlock. 


N 1 — 5 ——— 9 On 


L901 n 


Or FRIENDSHIP. 


E ſhould chooſe a friend endued vat 4 
virtue, as a in ulelf lovely 

and defirable ; which cc 1n a ſweet and 
obliging temper of mind, and a lively rea- 


dinefs in doing good offices. Plut. 


It was ever my opinion, ſays Horace, that 
a cheerful goodnatured friend, is fo great 
b bleſſing, that it admits of no comparion. 

ut itelt. 


es uſed to fa, Semen lifes 
evil tor man to be without a friend, than 
whine the bwown hon oils, 
Socrates thought fic the pol- 
ſeſſion, and that no piece of ground yield- 
ed more or plealanter fruit, chan a true 
friend. 
True friends are the whole world to one 
another; and he that has a friend to himſelf 
- is allo a friend to mankind. There is no 
reliſh in the poſſeſſion of any thing, without 
a partner. Sen. N 
It is no flattery to give a friend a due 
character; for commendation is as much 
the duty of a friend, as reprehenſion. — g 


OF FRIENDSHIP. 91 

Only good and wiſe men can be friends ; 
others are but companions. 

Iris & ſtrange thing to behold what groſs 
n many (ef- 

ally of the greater ſort) do commit, 
E 4 tell them of them 
0 he great damage beck of thei fume an] 
fortune. Bacon. 

Mote hearts pine away in ſecret anguiſh, 
tor unkindneſs from "ole who ſhould be 
taeir comforters, than for any other cala- 
mity in life. Young. 

Worthy minds deny themſelves 
| a-lvantages, to fatisfy a generous benevo- 

lence, which they bear to their fnends in 
diſtreſs. Spec. 

The kindneſſes of a friend lie deep; and 
whether preſent, or abſent, as occaſion 
terves, he is ſolicitous about our concerns. 
Plut. 


a iti aide mines (rams is 
commonly more ſteady W near- 
eſt relation. 
ur the minds be conſonant, the beſt: 
friendſhip is between different fortunes. 

The greater a man is, the more need he 
has of a friend, and the more difficulty there 
r A 
Liberality 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
i] 


preeminence among 
friends ; for whether they are equally ac 


r 
tries him at a feaſt. Sen. 


miſery, by the 


with tenderneſs and remorſe, Ce 


oF FRIENDSHIP. 
is the beſt way to gain affec- 
tion ; —— * 
to whom we are obliged. St. Eur 


A forwardneſs to oblige is a 1 
upon a kindneſs, and doubles 
worth. In theſe caſes, 2 


92 


with pleaſure, is abways received fo. 


Share fs ms wwe 


Anger among friends is unnatural ; and 
therefore, when it happens, is more tor- 
menting. Taung. 

He will find himſelf in a great miſtake, 


I 
INTL 


A | 
of 3 Joy, and 


dividing of our grief. 
Pay." eee 


— X - — 
— ——— — E —— —„—-— * — 
o — * 
— 9 rr — — T * * * * 
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| We ſhould therefore ſtrive to meet our 


all. If you have one friend, think yourlel 


dangerous relying always upon our own 


9 or FRIENDSHIP. 
uttered but with a dejected countenance. 
argc wei 
him. 


A man may have a thoukad intimate 
acquaintarice, and not a friend them 


barpr. 


| Iris a certain principle, that friendſhip | 
cannot long fabſilt between many PR 
St. Evr. 


Proſperity is no juſt ſcale. Adverkes is 
the only balance to weigh friends. Plui. 


A great advantage of friendſhip is the 
opportunity of receiving good advice: it 1s 


opinion. Miſerable is his caſe, who, when 
he needs, has none to admoniſh him. | 


When once you profeſs yourſelf a friend, 
endeavour to be always ſuch : he can never 
have any true friends, that will be often 


changing them. 


Though we ought not to love our friends 
only for the good che do us; yet it is plain 
they love not us, if they do not aſſiſt us 
* 


To 
(J 


ſhip. . ge eg erage 
— their bing fo much 
the veil of ed. © ve than he who 
declares open hoſtility. 


Falſe is their conceit, who fy, the 1 
„ te Rt ts 
Nothing can have greater aſſurance, that 
two men are friends, than when experience 
makes them mutally acknowledge it. 


As he that has but a few books, and 


thoſe good, may receive more improvement 
from them, than another who has a great 
number of indifferent ones; ſo it is in the 
choice of our friends; no matter how few, 

ſo they be diſcreet and virtuous. 


Wand Wige friends in he B&: - 
out health: the one an uncomfortable for- 
rune ; the other a miſerable being, 


2 | Friendſhip 


s hſting, and it is hard to break. 
| Without friends the world is but a wil- 


when they overflow; ſo has friendſhip no- 
6 


| | OF FRIENDSHIP. 97 
„ | 

in her violence. 

A faithful end is the medicine of life, 


He is happy, thee finds. e une friend in 
—— but he much more ſo, who 


It ſpeech of Diogenes, we 
1 friends, or ſevere 


ey "hem ha, bur mult lv 
ſolciting wholly to bis friend. For 
purpoſe : 3 


ſtrangers, | 
for by the firſt, hs free bs wake 6 fan, 
and by the other an enemy. 


It is difficult to act the part of a true 
friend ; ings, we foe E. n, 20d, | 


Norge _ a= 


7 owe both our enemies and our friends, our 


thereto, by which infinuation you will make 
Four diſcourſe be more in queries and 


| 2 in the room of 


nne 
without expence, n 


Rn, 


Oy COMPANY, ** anD 
ur 


tions of men, than a handſome ad- 
dreſs, and graceful converſation. Spec. 


It is to the virtue and errors of our con- 
verſation and ordinary deportment, that we 


your own carriage 


their converſe more free and open. Let 


n 


8 


be made our friends, who have never re- 
ceived 


7 


go 
2 n 


r 
5 — | 


never comes by n; 7 
good to ſpeak, it is ill to be ſilent. 
Reſolve to ſpeak, and act well in com- 
pany, in ſpite of thoſe who do ill; whoſe 
| Wee, 


Frakes, which is the life 3 
lation, muſt be reciprocal, or it cannot be 
agreeable. 

We ſhould accommodate . our- 
„ 
we converſe. The diſcourſe of ſome men 
is as the R 
they are fo high. | 

Ir is a great maſterpiece to ſpeak well, 
nn EEG. 


Better 


back 


To one you find full 8 ic is 
beſt to make no anſwer at all. 


We ſometimes ſhall meet with a fr 
wit, who would rather loſe his beſt 
Ne 


. . 


rn 


Your wit may make clear things doube- 
ful; bur it is your prudence to make doubt- 
ful things clear. 


argues againſt ruch, takes pains 10 be over 


— muck 0 mein whos 
2 


Math, — 
| and the the grave. 
1 
or aſſurance; and ſome again are talkative 
for want of ſenſe. | 


It of prudence to be wit- 
ales yn fg gen the molt intel» 


— 


to8 OF COMPANY, CONVERSATION, 
2 
truth, as it goes beyond it. 4 

o has more effect when it comes 
by a ſide · wind, than if it were levelled di- 

rectly at a perſon. 
There a e braying 
well as braying aſſes; 
ſenſeleſs talking, 


Too much aſſeveration gives ground of 
= pl wn . Tonk and henefty have no aged 


go TONE 
ficult to — "Es CPR 


that derides another ; for you will be hated 
by him he derides. 


We muſt ſpeak well, and act well. | Brave 
actions are the ſubſtance of life, and good 
fayings the ornament of it. | 


He can neyer ſpeak well, that can never 
hold his tongue. It is one thing to ſpeak 


__—_ TR pertinentix. 
82 8 


110 or COMPARY; CONVERSATION, = 
him; but he that converſes muck in the 
world, has almoſt as many fnares as he has 
Good offices are the cement of ſociety. 

Caſual omiſſions, and little ſallies of heat 
or liberty ſhould go for nothing. 

A gentleman ſhould talk Eke a gentle- 
man; 1 


At table (# it 4 
Weed ren oth Mee üs 8 
be under the number of the Graces. | 


Some, under a fool's cap, exerciſe a 


knave's mating a ſeeming ſimplicity 
S 


A credulity i fimplicity ; 
paces ae comprevend i, 8 

ſtupidity. gre 
The Bg of kf eker 1 of facie, 


| fieedom; of freedom, the 
moderate uſe of it. 


It is a fair ſtep toward and 
virtue, to delight in the — of 
good and wiſe men; and where that cannot 
1 
eaten 

He 


It 18 
to bluſh at his own ignorance i 
queſtion the ſincerity of the ſpeaker, 


in q 
ae w the kexrer | 
ol gee ates + Lakes 
To have the reputation of a wit is but lit- 
ae ere, fine keene 
to raillery fatire, than pregnancy and 
Inftruftions are entertained with better 


112 OF COMPANY, CONVERSATION; 
' Diſcretion of ſpeech: is more than elo- + 
quence ; and to ſpeak agreeable to him with 


whom we converſe, is more than to ſpeak. 
in exact order. Bacon. 


The value of things is not in theix fine; 
but quality; ; and ſo of reaſon, which, wrap- 
ped in e ae has the greater weight. 


The greateſt wiſdom of ſpeech is to know 
when, and whar, and where to ſpeak ; the 
time, matter, manner: 2 * 


filence. 


To uſe too S before 
one comes to the marter, is weariſome ; to 
uſe none, is blunt. Baron. 


Some are ſo ſlow of ſpeech and fo very 
n 

an alembic, which gives you drop hop 
an extract of the ſimples in it. Balx. 

| I is common with ſome men to mer. 
W 


a fn comes. bs. 6-med © 


diſtruſt of his own. reputation; 
and is an acknow that he thinks 
bis bare word not to be worthy of credit. 


Tg. 


| AND/ DEPORTMENT. rp 


That which is not fit to be pradtiſed; i is | 
not fit to be ſo much as mentioned. | 


Men are pleaſed with a jeſter, but never 
eſteem him. A merry fellow is the ſaddeſt 
fellow in the world. Spec. 


Tou will never be to talk too - 
much, when you talk well; and always 
ſpeak too much, n. 

He that has a farirical vein, as he makes 
others afraid of his wit, ſo he had need be 
afraid of others memory. Bacon. 


As a man ſhould not conſtrue that in 
eameſt, which is ſpoken in jeſt, jeſt, ſo he ſhould 


real that in jeſt, which may de con- 


ſtrued in earneſt. 


None, above the character of wearing a 
churliſh man's livery, „ 
his ill manners. Spec. 


In reaſoning, the beſt way to carry the 
cauſe, 1 ——— 
to a ſpeedy is by aſking 


— Words are — OHIGED 1 
; and cherefore ought not to 
— wy Truth, as Euripi- 


des ſays, — 


Aman 


__  __ 


4 


114 OF COMPANY, CONVERSATION, 


Wie has men att contig from 
„ Go as 


| The talent of turing men into ridicule 
e 
| ungenerous tempers. 
e been he are dften found in 
he ae characters: but what an 

LD. 
An 
on his infirmities; to deſerve his imperſec- 
tions more than his virtues ! Spec. 


A little wit, and a great deal of illnature, 
will furniſh a man for fatire ; but the great- 
eſt inſtance of wit is to commend well. 


Tillotſ. 


Complaifance renders — 
F eee and an inferior accept 


each be obſerved in 
Aar chat men ſhould give ſoft words 
: that they ſhould not 
ſo much ſtrive to ver, as to convince an 


enemy. HWilkms. 
Contradiction 


AND DEPORTMENT. 115 
Contradiftion ſhould awaken our atten- 


tion and care, but not our paſſion ; we muſt 
be of no fide or intereſt but that of truth. 


e ſo is 
always ſpeak, though , 


A great talker will 

nobody minds him ; nor does he mind any 

body when they ſpeak to-him. 

Las, of all virtues, made his choice of 
filence : for by it, faid he, I hear other 

and conceal my own- 


A jt in noqugament, ner a loud lang | 
ter a demonſtration. 

A man's attire, and exceſſive laughter | 
ſhow what he is. 

He that in company only ſtudies men's 
| diverſion, ſhould be fure at the fame time 
to loſe their reſpect. Epic. 5 
„ Her ho abate alter 
any idea on the fwearing ſide. Taz. 


imprecations has no temptation to excuſe 
— nr aoadss.;f 


The two frequent faſhion of oaths and 


* 
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He that reveals a ſecret, injures them to 
whom he tells it, as well as himſelf. The 


ſublime, 2 
| preſſive eloquence. | 
reprehenfion. 


It was a good reproof of Ariſtotle, to an 
egregious prater that had perplexedhimwith 
ma y abſurd ſtories, concluded with: this 
idle repetition, Aud is not this a wonderfub 
thing ! No wonder at all, ſaid Ariffothe, 
this ; but, if a man ſhould ftand ſtill to 
hear you prate thus, that were a wonder 


A conluding | 


AND DEPORTMENT. | 175 
A concluding face, pur no con- 

cluding * contempti- 

ble ſort "olly. 

Men car haven by cutie. wei. end 


men by their talk. Material gravity makes 
— and moral rendefs — 


To be reſerved in ſpeaking is the ſeal of 
the capacity. Gracian, 


No injury makes fo deep an impreſſion 
in one's memory, as that which 1s done by 
a cutting malicious jeſt; for, let it be ever 
ſo good, yet it is always extreme bad, when 
it occaſions enmity. 


(They who ture the wie mt of n- 
Cri of eh others exceed, an no 


| AND DEPORTMENT. 19 
If incivility proceeds from pride, it de- 
| ſerves to be hated; if from bruxiſnneſ, it 
is only contemptible. Gracias. 

Exceſs of ceremony ſhows want of breed - 


all 
Aale 
A good tale, ill told; is a bad one. 


bn 


Plutarch, ſhould obſerve this rule, nat o 
. ho way Gong gre Il kn- 
the of reprehenſion, 


guage de 
which ſhould be s given with 
ES — 


120 OF COMPANY; CONVERSATION, 
thiaking to make up that in number of 
words, which is wanting in weight of ar- 


3 There 


| 2 — 


124 OF. THE GENEROUS _MIND. 


It is not in the power of a good man to 
refuſe making another happy, where he has 
both ability and opportunity. | 

He that is ſenſible of no evil but what he 
feels, has a hard heart; and he that can 
—— 


de 
gave ſo much away, . = = 


„  ] ; 
nothing, 


Cees ik mranrans ntl Slice; it is 
of mind, and fweetneſs of temper ; 
modeſt and ſincere, inalfenfive and obllg- 
ing. Where this quality 1 2 
nie io 6 node forming the mobi ls. 
it; 2 Ong by OE BN to re- 
move the better the con- 
—̃ Cal 


Liberality and thankfulneſs are the bonds 
of concord. Cicero. 


No character is more glorious, none 

refpef, than that of helping thaſe who are 
are 

in no condition of helping themſelves. Char. | 

Ceſar uſed to ſay, that no muſic was fo 


charming in bs ear 3 | 
friends, 


or THE GENEROUS MIND. 125 
friends, and the ſupplications of thoſe in 
want of his aſſiſtance. 
we make other's 


1 
own; and fo, /roicving them, 
Brown. 


It is better to be of the number of thoſe 
who need relief, than of thoſe who want 
hearts to give it. 

Some who are reduced ro the laſt extre- 


denial. Turk Spy. 
n 


ving 
peri (he $i) 8 it ſo timorouſly, 


3 as 


126 or THE GENEROUS MIND. | | 
a if he had been reaching meat to an ele- 
phant. 


That which is givenwich pride andoflen- | 
tation, 1s rather an ambition than a bounty. 
Let a benefit be ever ſo conſiderable, the 
adn, cached aaa | 
part. 

No chieft b mare plating wo the oye, 
than the ſight of a man whom you have 
obliged ; nor any muſic fo agreeable to the 
ear, as the voice of one that owns you for 
his benefaftor. Spec. 


The qualifications which render men 
worthy of favours, are the fame which 
make them defirous to them. 


1 | 
kindneſs, 2s there is in conferring of that 
which deſerves ſuch acknowledgment. 

It is a good rule for every one who has 
a competency of fortune, to lay aſide a cer- 
tain proportion of his income, for pious and 
— wks ; - 2 aa 


| Hiſtory repors of Tins, th fon of; 
paſian, that he never ſuffered a man to 
pait with diſcontent out of his preſence. 


lt 


2 4 
he 


1 


HET 


? 
ro 
9 


Crus, the firſt emperor of Perſia, ob- 
tained a victory over the Aﬀyrians; and, 
| G4 after 


As 


| aſked, What he meant by it? He 


OF THE GENEROUS MIND.. F29) 


The words of Lewis XII of France, ſhow- 
ed a great and noble mind ; who being ad- 
before he =- —— It is not 

a k rance to avenge inju- 
ries done to a duke of Orleans. * 


He that is noble- minded, has the fame 


others find their fortune in his, joins a great 
merit to a great happineſs. Sf. Eur. 
There is no character more deſervedly 
eſteemed, than that of a country gentleman, 
who underſtands the ſtation. in. which hea- 
G5 ven 


Far J 


* 


Or BENEFITS, GRATITUDE, „ 
INGRATITUDE. 


* 


of man 
ity, like in- 


TIR u vier er 
gratitude; ſince he who 


. 
LL 


we are to account the moſt venial in others, 
Gratitude is © wy none enen 
from, becauſe it is always in our own. diſ- 
poſal. Char. a 1 
ther fit to ſerve the their » 

had as well Ive in a wildernefs, as in a civil 


E He who conceals a benefit, is to be held | 
2 . 
5 * It 


L 
17 
f 
a4 
9 
q = 
. 
# . 
1 £ 
- 
| 
4 
* 


— Char.. 


132 OF BENEFITS, GRATITUDE, 

It was a great commendation of the La- 
cedemoritans, that they knew how to give, 
and to receive, prudently. _ 


— 
chat can make the obliger 0d de oblige 


worthy. 


To make too much haſte to return, as 
obligation, is a fort of ingratitude. Rochef. 
He who receives a good turn, ſhould ne- 
ver forget it: he who does one, ſhould ne- 


To reſuſe a good office; not ſo much be- 
eauſe we do not need it, as becauſe we 
woulct not de indebted for it, is a kind of 


K a 


AND INGRATITUDE. 133 

Cato boaſts of this as the great comfort 
and joy of his old age, That nothing was 
more pleafant to him, than the conſcience 


of a wilt ne Bk and the remembrance 
of many benefits and kindnefſes done to 


Ic is the character of an unworthy na- 


ture to write injuries in marble, 2 
fics in duſt. 


' 50 long as we ſtand in need of a benefit, 
there 1s dearer to us; nor any thing, 
cheaper, ann FI 


| Ie is the glory of that it de- 
oy oy en TI haves wi 


it's bs er he ve hich. 
coming later, would be a debt, by antici- 
* 


h = Or 


[ 134 . 


é * HONOURS, AND OF rus GREAT. 


RUE honour, as defined by Cicere, 
ae . 
men; give 
praiſeworthy. 


thay haſld tp remples, adcd wane Þ this- 
ed, as none could enter the temple of Ho- 


nour, without paſſing through the temple 
of Virtue. 


—_— 
wo deſpiſe. It is not the poſſeſſion, 
management of any valuable 


the public caſt hrs Raman view, Ui 4 


It 


or THE GREAT. | 137 

Ie was a ſaying of Bias, Magiſtracy dif- 
covers what a man is. For as empty veſ- 
ſels, though they have ſome crack in them, 
flaws ; but, when they are filled with h- 
quor, A _ _ 
happens it with ill-diſpoſed and corrupt 
minds, which feldom diſcover their vices, 
A hero ſhould have all good qualities 


1d to ote the 

= OT ARS 
city, and 

— i 


r 


ried with ror dirs, . | 
e GS 0: 
temptations to do ill are mul- 


rel and enforced. Joby. 


That which Lanig at molt in the for- © 
rune of great men, ſays Montaigne, is the. 
| 1 RT ſubmiſſion 7 
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146 or MERIT AND RIPUTATION. 


: * Johnſon. 


reputation, by doing 


care is once taken, babes be ver anion 
about the ſucceſs. Rochef. 


Nothing finks a greater charadter ſo much 
as raiſing it above credibility. 


Princes are ſeldom dealt truly with, but 
when they are taught to ride the great horſe; 
which, knowing nothing of difſembling, 


will as ſoon thruw an emperor as a groom. 


No man ſhould be confident of his own | 
merit. The 6 are 
deceived. 

e 


„ 
ill we do. 


The real ffattion which pra can 
ford, is when what is repeated aloud, agrees 


with the whiſpers of conſcience, 8 
i that we have ——— 


Pri 


He that will Gl hs fame, will alſo : 
the public intereſt. Solon. 

Fame and conſcience are of two different 
properties; the one blazes a man's deſerts, 
yet makes him nothing the better; the other 
the better, n 


——— upon-every ti 


mow 


| vial matter, to pawn. 


their characters in the writings — pre- 
Wm, . 


* 


18 os MERIT AND REPUTATION ; 


of flatterers; for they. know very well tha | 
wiſe books are always true friends. 


Little wit ſerves to flatter with ; fir how 
eafily do they work, that go with the grain! 


Fame is as difficult tobe preſerved, a it 
TC | 


gre neo le 
to reſpect himſelf, i. e. his 
chat recommends a — and 

— 1 which is a kind of 
licence and permiſſion for others to have 
no regard and conſideration for us. 


If ve whit pooh our fame or re- 
or write things worth reading, Pliny. 


There are to forts of nemics — 
ble from almoſt all men, but altogether of 
men of great fortunes ; the flatterer and the 
liar : one ſtrikes before, the other behind; 
both inſenſibly, both dangerouſly. 
No ſpecies of falſchood is more frequent 
* , to which the coward is be- 

by 14 oy by intereſt, . 
I. reis. Jobnſon. 


Some men think they can never ſet a juſt 
value on themſelves, withour the unjuſt */ 


ee ee EE OE EET 
. — — —— — EO —— 2 
* 


150 OF MERIT AND REPUTATION ; 


It is thing exceding rare to diftinguith 
virtue, and fortune. The moſt 1 10us if 


The flatterer is not often detected; for 
a honeſt mind ts not apt to ſuſpect, and no 
one exerts the power of diſcernment with 


CE 0. 
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that are laid for us under the name of good 
offices. The Greeks faid, that flatterers ne- 
ver lift a man up, but as the eagle does the 


tortoiſe, to get ſomething by his fall. 


The philoſopher Bias, aſked, what 
D 


that of wild creatures, a tyrant; and of 
tame ones, a flatterer. 


Men of mean qualities ſhow but little 
favour to great virtues. 22 — 
offends an ordinary reaſon. 

Superiority in virtue is the maſt unpar- 

| donable provocation that can be given to a 
baſe mind. Innocence is too amiable to be 
nne 

cnowledgemer of merit, ——- 
wicked are betrayed into, when purſue 
Coro This behaviour 


te, tar re popes vie fal 


_——_— — — 


It was faid of the good emperor = Saws, 
= wells of Guts that de und move 


have been born, or that he never ſhould 
have died. : | 
Hs King 


152 OF MERIT AND REPUTATION ; 


the world makes of us, is of no manner of 


| inent irt its 


force, than to render to 


. | 


144 Of nr, G.. | 
uſed to fay, that thoſe who 
Fortune and futurity are not to be gueſ 
ſd at; and fame does not always fhnd 


t us * 


Oy WEALTH, LUXURY, an» Tus ; FURSUIT 
or PLEASURES. | | 


OTHING can be more inglorious, 


natne 
NEEDLE . 
Sec. 
Wiſdom is better without an inheritance, 
than an inheritance without wiſdom. 


He that an eſtate, wall i bets 
ter thaw he thee flnck je | 2 


356 or WEALTH, LUXURY, AND 


; To keep a full 


| _ 2 like meaſure of aniety. .. 
| A great fortune in the hands of a fool is 
2 misfortune. The more riches a 


125 8 
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TH 
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| fatterers, maſt cerfaitily be à great man, 


—— 2 
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SE 


1 


| _— 
ſion, are more tenderly ſumptuouſly 
maintained, than ſuch as are in neceſſity 


1 


; good ſenſe, and our re- 

The vain i fon 
of folly. In what does this mam lay out the 
_ faculties of an immortal foul ? That time, 
on which ity That eſtate, 
which, diſpoſed ight, in ſome 
meaſure, purchaſe heaven ? is his 
ſerious labour, ſubtile machination, ardent 
deſire, and reigning ambition ?—To 


= 
ef 
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This ridiculous, but true anſwer, renders 
* ps eh ens Young. 


Wil he body might have all the ples | 
ſures in the the aſking? Who 


would ſo unman himſelf, as, by accepting 
of them, to deſert his foul, and become a 
perpetual ſlave to his ſenſes? Sen. 


The delicacies of entertainments, the 
divertiſements of the theatre, the magni- 
 ficence of courts; nor the moſt ſhining ai 
ſemblies, can give full ſatisfaction to any 
wite man. S. Err. 


All worldly happiness conſiſts in opi- | 
3 1 
22 
. 
account life e paſtime, el 
ve recantation, never reflecting where 
this will end at laſt. 
| The temperate man's pleaſures are du- 
rable, becauſe they are regular; and all his 


life is cam and ferene, becauſe it is inno- 
cent. 


Pleafures, while kater a man, fing | 
bim to death. mn 
A Felicity 
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A felicity, that coſts pain, gives double 
content. h 


Ariſtippus laid, he Kked no pleative, but 
3 true happi- 


The Greeks and Romans had in deteſta- 
tion the very name of Philoxenus, for his 
filthy wiſh of a crane's neck, for the plea- 
Hee ke malt is exiting; | 


Men may ſurfeit with too much, as well 
as ſtarve with too little. 


Win. © mw teu fide. bt | 
year's plain diet; or what now the better 
for the laſt great feaſt ? What is a voluptu- 
cus dinner, and the frothy vanity of dif- 
_ courſe, that attends theſe 
ous entertainments ? What is it but a 
mortification to a man of ſenſe and vir- 
— 
CE. 
The fumptuous fideboard to an ingem- 
ous eye has more the air of an altar, than 


Fe that looks into the offices of the huxu- 


All the treafures of the earth are 


ROC 


| leaſt virtue of the 
be compared to the 
Socrates. 


Wh 
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Iii 


a man of ſenſe, but rather makes his ſer 


Recreations, moderately uſed, are pic. 
frable to the body for health, to the mind 


and play, and the like, are their conſtant 
entertainment; who know no other plea- 
foes than whet their fve fuſes fanth Gee 
v. 


I n 


* 
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flouriſhing 
Greece and Rome, it was either ſome brave 


that is maſter of his own paſſions, and ſcorns 
to be a ſlave to another's: ſuch a one, in 
the loweſt poverty, is a far better man, and 


over to a | 
off in the midit of their 


cur' 
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172 or WEALTH, Oc, 
wealth, as it makes us beneficial to others; 
with poverty, for not having much to care 


T9 7} 


| Or WOMEN, LOVE, b MARRIAGE... 


HE utmoſt of a woman's character is 
contained in domeſtic life ; firſt, her 


| Love cannot long be concealed, where it 
183 nor difſembled, where it is not.  Rochef. 

A wiſe : and 
_ SES work. as 2 
mind well inftrufted. 


- Betz is portion ira il, than with 


174 25 OF WOMEN, LOVE, 
Many of the misfortunes in families ariſe 
from the trifling way women have in ſpend- 
eyes and ears, inſtead of their reaſon and 
underſtanding. Tat. hs ” 
Ady who is tender of her reputation, 
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There 2 that 
It re- 
creatures, 
whom 1 
re are 
me 
fome 
to 
fall 


4 
? fo 
0 
" 
ny muc{ 
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AND NED | 1 


Without conſtancy there is neither 
friendſhip, or virtue, m the world.” 2 


NT a 


be might love where he was not Iked. 


As the poets 
the figures 
Let d women be decked wich als the em- 
belliſhments of art, and care of nature ; 
yet, if boldneſs is to be read in her face, ic 
blots all the lines of beauty. 


repreſented the Graces under 


der the fun, as an inconfolable widow. 
r hour Fr 


n 
as if it coſt her ö 
—‚‚ =D 
very ridiculous. Halifax. 3 
Marriage has many pains, bu ee 
* 0 fe 1 5 
14 The 


of women; ſo the Furies too. 
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Or TRUTH, LYING, axv DISSIMULATION. 


HERE is nothing ſo 
"rn 8 
of truth. Nee 
verſation ſo Ur 
N TCO 


betray, and ſpeaks without any intention to 
deceive. 


Truth is ahrays conſiſtent with ire, and 


Truth is the baſis of all excellence. 


| Fricks and treachery are the practice of 
fools, that have not f enough de 


| Phin truth mult have phin words; ſhe 
4 
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_ > 
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ed, hut he had mack = be 
. = ſome or o 


Truth and falſehood, like the iron and 
clay in Nebuchagnezzar's image, may cleave, 
We Bacon. 
without art or 
fands in need of 


Wande and we muſt do 
violence to nature, to ſhake off our veracity. 
St. Eur. 


22 


ES. 


' Ahonefimanis believed without an th! 
for his reputation fears for him. | 


Aenocrates 


＋ Fee eee 


They in! thing even to 
e 
on fach baſe'tefms to be dehokden to. H 
procriſy for their lives. 3 
It is common ſor men, i by hu- 
man ren vt ins exception 
to the. force of verity. Nothing can. 


be more deſpicable and baſe, than for a. 
ig nl Ek of rad 


ſpeaks the truth; his cheeks are never 


ſtained with the bluſbes of recantation; nor 
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There is a kind of magic in truth, which 
forcibly carnes the mindalong with it. Men 
« HP embrace the — — rea- 


* 8 that 4 


brave man is clea in bis ciſccur ſe, and keeps 
cloſe to truth. And P calls ling, the 
rice of a flave. : 

There is no crime more infamous than 


the violation of truth; it is apparent, that 
—_— ———— o longer than 


When ſpeech 


Nothing can be more unjuſt or unge- 
nerous, than to play upon the belief of a 
harmleſs perſon; ws. te > A 
his good opinion, and fare the worſe: fo 


* i 
they are deſirous to know it; for 
carry it to them. 


encies may for a time promiſe or pro- 
duce, prog the fum of hte obſtacles to 


8 Thoſe who profit by the cheat 
the decerver, and the aft by which 
kindneſs was ſought puts an end to confi- 
dence. e 


what a man 
as ſhould be what he thinks, owervil i 
2 All a man can get by lying and 


2 


All the ſeeming family endearment, com- 


fort, and complacency, which we figure to 
ourſelves at a diſtance, what (too 


al that we 


= or TRUTH, Sc. | 

If falſehood, hike truth, had but one face 
only, we ſhould be upon better terms; for 
we ſhould: then take the contrary to what 
the liar fays, for certain truth. Mentaigne. 
| Though mony an x 
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MISCELLANIES. 


O one can be in a more 
cumſtance, than to have 
1222 

It is impoſſible to make people under- 
ſtand their ignorance ; for it requires know- 
ledge to perceive 1t ; and therefore he that 
can perceive it, has it not. Taylor. 


There is a fort of economy in Providence 
that one ſhall excel, where another is de- 
fective, in order to make men more uſeful 
to each other, and mix them 1 in fociety. 


Spec. 


is the treakare, but judgment 
of a wiſe man. | 
Where the ſenſes, and their perceptions, 
+ are vigorouſly employed, there the intellec- 
tual powers ceaſe to act. 
I is no-diminution to have been in the 


wrong. Perfection is not the WY . 
man. Spec. 


The wiſe Heathens were gh 


2 —— 


C 


A man's 
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A man's wiſdom, economy, 
g Cre. AE gol nk 
fortune, are of little uſe to him in the diſ. 
poſition of any thing. Spec. 8 

It isi obſerved in the courſe of worldiy 
things, that men's fortunes are oſtenet 
made by their tongues, than by their vir- 
rues ; and more men's overthrown 
_ thereby, than by their vices. Raleigh. 


Though wit be lively and mantling, it is 
es body with 
it. 


* „„ «man rich, tas 


It is > axis mes th 
well; — — 


Yield 
There are our grod makes of whom 

OO IEG: 
a book, with 2 view only to find faak: 


191 


Men, like watches, are to be valued for 


A 


the future, is more reaſonable than to la- 


be deſervedly cenſured; yet ſurely to dread | 


192 MISCELLANIES. 
In his pleaſant and jocular age, iti ge- 
upon as a far more genteel 

oy Frome) quality for a man to be 
ay than wiſe. | 


all 
een 


Frugality is a fair fortune, and induſtry | 
a good cftate. 
Bome ſee the errors and follies of man- 
kind, and only make a jeſt of them: they 
divert ang Goes Nanoves and then, 
by a comical 1 . ——— 
ical thing; as if no more were 
Dh Es al ea 
ly to expoſe falſchood and vice. 
Mutability is the badge of infirmny. 
is ſeldom, that a man continues to wiſh > 
deſign the fame thing two days together. 
Now he is for marrying; and by and by a 
miſtreſs is und afphing; preſently the 
he is ambitious pre the 
n 
he: this hour he ſquanders money a- 
way; the next he turns miſer : ſometimes 


he is frugal and ſerious; at other times pro- 


fuſe, airy, and gay. Charron. 

m ties are catching, as well as dif- 
Woe 4 Lo Lb $, 
ety | 


There needs but one bad inclination to 
meke & nick! viius; but many good ones 
are neceſſary to make him virtuous. 


K | They 


fingle F 
ra | 
given of it. Char. 

It was faid by Diogenes, that, to live well, 
one muſt oppoſe nature to law, reaſon to 
paſſion, and reſolution to fortune. 


He that makes others fear him, has rea- 
ann 
is the beſt adviſer ; but it is 
ds W 


Only that which is honeſtly got, is gain. 
It is a ftandi rule in philoſophy, never 
er 

of our behaviour. 
Reaſon is blinded by affection. 


If you ſeem to approve of another man's 
wits he will allow you to have judgment. 


That which is known to three perſons, is 
no ſecret. 
thorough taſte of pro- 


No man has a 
%. 


Tris much greater kindnef not to ſuffer 

Tee pe ig hf 

| Aces gt agar Sadie re- 
_ kindly 


=} g to receive the diſcourteſy 
| That which i beſtowed 190 lat. is next to 
not giving. Gracian. | 

Hope deferred makes the heart fick. | 


Pleaſure nnd pain, the moſt un- 
ike thar can be, are yet 2 
nature, as to companions; 
it is not amiſs to obſerve, that the ſame 
motions and muſeles of the face are em- 
pleyed both ur laughing and crying. Char. 
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Small tranſgreſſions become great by fre- 

quent repetition; as ſmall expences, mul- 

tiphed, inſenſibly waſte a large revenue. 

5 When our vices leave us, we flatter our- 
ſelves, that we leave them. 

The remembrance of a crime committed 

in vain, has been conſidered as the moſt 

painful of all reflections. Jobnſor. * * 


At twenty years of age the will reigns ; 
« ay Gee; and at forty the judg- 
ment. Gracian. 
| He is as great a fool that laughs at all 
things, as he that frers at every thing. 


Theor is anthing Jur is entinces vo the 
ſuperſtitious. 

Voluntary rigour and torment is unna- 
tural ; 1 6 duce chap 
and ealy conveniencies, as it is mad and 
tooliſh to purchaſe expenſive and uncom- 
mon delicacies. Char. 


All countries are a wiſe man's home. 


Invention is the portion of ready wits, 
and good choice that of folid judgment. 


It is eaſier to preſerve health than to 


recover it ; and to prevent diſeaſes, than to 
cure them. | 
K3 7 2M 


; and, if the ſcale of the firſt out- 
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weighs, the latter ought not to be brought 
He that is ſhamed to be ſeen in a mean 

r ſplendid 
one. 


If I had money, fays Socrates, I would buy | 
me a cloak. They that knew he wanted 
mation of that want. a 

He that is little in his own eyes, will not 
be troubled to be thought ſo in others. 
c 
It is commonly faid, that the eſt di- 
gere naure has given of her ger g 


| 
[ 
j 
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cloſely; 


We are ſo far from being 


To know how to forget is a 
rather than an art. Thoſe things are ge- 
nerally beſt remembered, which ought moſt 
to be forgot. Sometimes-the remedy of an 
evil conſiſts in forgetting it; and that time 


it is we commonly forget the remedy. 


Let a man do his beſt; and the world 
may do its worſt. 
It was ſmartly faid by the Egyptian, wha 
being aſked what it was he carried fo 
replied, It was therefore covered, 


that it might le ſecret. 


Among the beft of men there is hardly 
one to be found, but he is liable to be 


2 4 
to the laws of God, chat we cannot be fo. 


A mean freedom is more naturally de- 
CT RL SS TO Fenters of 


gold are fill fetters. 
There is no courſe of life ſo weak, a8 
that which is carried on by exact rule and 


diſcipline. The leaſt debauch to fuch a 
man will ruin him. Mont. 


An evenneſs of living hath too much of 
confinement in it : men will be rather more 
1 


of atchievement ſtupifies the 
adviſe the p terrifies the 


"-Y 


| avimates the courageous. 
| Honeſty is commended even by 
the of the moſt wicked; for their 


deceit 1s under its colour. 


It is not eaſy to impoſe the tongue's fl 
lence upon the heart's grievance. 


He that will win the game, muſt loo 


more upon the mark than the money; 3 


he hits the one he takes the other. 


Thoſe who are unwilling to do us any 
ſcrvices, are never unprovided of excuſes. 


It is leſs diſhonour to diſlodge an 


army 
290 | 
IM K 5 = 11 


Ir is inhuman and arrogane to inſul over 
2 penitent delinquent. 
In Daly, their ordinary form of aſking is, 
Do good for your own ſake. 


A good cauſe makes a courageous heart. 
They that Far an overthrow, are half con- 


Wann 
e or eller be 


He that Coffs at the crooked, had need 
Soo very upright himſelf. | 


a! would be extremely ridicu- 
tow, the A playing 


204 n ee 
He has a good judgment, that relies 
not wholly on his own. | 

We can no more correct all ill 


opinions 
in the world, than heal all the diſtempers 
that are 1n it. 


There is as much wiſdom in bearing with 
other people's defefts, as in being ſenſible 
of their good qualities; and we ſhould make 
the follies of others rather a warning and 
inſtruction to ourſelves, than 2 ſubject of 
mund and mockery of aße that commir 
them. Rochef. 

When we commend good and noble 
— we make them, — 


When = man cuns kinklf w be in an 
error, he does but tell you in other words, 
that he is wiſer than he was. Swift. 

He that thinks of many things, thinks 
of nothing ; and he that would go ſeveral 
ways, ſtands ſtill. 


Forgetting of a wrong is a mild revenge. 

It was a civil of a fidler to 
king Philip, who di with him about 
aa God id! faid he, that 


your. 
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your majeſty ſhould be ſo unhappy as to 


underſtand a fiddle better than I do. 


There is no contending with neceſſuy; 
and ye ſhould he very -N 
fire choſe that Ebmit to K. It is one thing 


to be at liberty to do what we will, and ano- 


— 5 I 


A dre ny an 0 mor fac cha 
a divided commonwealth. 


Men can her ſer to be denied, than 


to he deceived. 


The gi 
the 


n and is, 
— mu 


of the mind are able 83 
of the body; pm 
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* 


of te body canar hide the imperftin 
of the mind. 


| They that feed an wits. ſhall yet be 1 


| ſhall yet 


Be A man that doth the beſt he can, doth 
all that he ſhould do. 


In nature nothing is ſuperfluous. Lift. 
Fortune is never more deceitful, than 
is rich to-day may be poor to-morrow. 


As dreams are the fancies of thoſe that 
mani 


A habit of ſecrecy is both politic and 


\ 


ſee their weakneſs, to avoid it; theſe con- 


by fools than — | hep | 


ſider not their virtues to imitate them. 


A perſon 
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munute 
— 


of all men; and too much is bet- 
to | 


| It is not ſo painful to a honeſt man to 
want money, as it is to owe it. 
He has made a good in buſi- 
neſs, that has thought well of it beforehand. 
Some do firſt, and think afterward. 
It is better to ſuffer without a cauſe, than 
that there ſhall be a cauſe for our ſuffer- 
The leſs wit a man has, the leſs he knows 
that he wants it. 8 

A heart without ſecrecy is an open lxt- 
ter for every one to read. | 


* 


He that has feweſt faults, has cuuſtruc- 
tively none at all, becauſe it is a common 
caſe: but no man has more faults, than 


* 
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too hard iam, fro u 
ja wo hun » eg, or go 
tinuance. &. Eur. 


I is in vain tocharm the cars, or gratify 
the ears, if the mind be not fatisfied. 


To be a ꝙuic is as bad as to be a fyco- 
phant. 


He that writes an inſipid panegyric upon 
another, libels himſelf. Voiture. 


How Eltham Hover mane fromprs may 

be, (on INE ng or other 
that balances i and the good, and - 
makes all even ar Kt. 


—— hn Dh Rath 


well done, muſt cither do it himſelf, 
the doing of it. i 
a ERIN | 
frſt years 0 make their hiſt miles. | if 
It is eaſier to avoid a fault, than to ac- | 
quire a perfection. lf 
Men of indifferent parts are apt to con- 
u_ _ _ [ 
city. He muſt be a very de ern. 
N that he 
ſelf as much as any man needs to have. 


The fame rule, that 4 diſeaſe well known 
is baif cured, K 
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5 1 the indiſpoſitions of the 


I is difficult for a man to have ſenſe, 
and be a knave. A true and ſalid genius 
conducts to order, truth, and virtue. 
A great many people are fond of books, 
as they are of furniture; to dreſs and ſet off 
their rooms, more than to adorn and enrich 
their minds. oy S 
If a man cannot find eaſe within himſelf, 
* purpoſe to ſeek it any- here 
Thoſe are preſumed to be the beſt coun- 
ſels, which come from them that adviſe 


Remove the cauſe, and the effect will 
Gentleneſs is the beſt 

man loved and in his family : be 

makes himſelf contemptible, when he talks 


wan we his ſervants, for no reaſon 
to ſhow his authority. . "© 
1 Rog to attack a man you have 
depri V means to eſcape. 288 


way to make a _ 
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If thou wilt be happy, correct thy ima. 8 
a 


216 | | connSrts, 

Pitch upon that courſe of life which is 
n 91 
. | 
ly inclined to, than aim at thoſe excellencies 
— 


Live in peace with all men; nevertheleſs 
have but one counſblior of = uu 


Never defer that till to-morrow, which 
you can do to-day. Never do that by 
proxy, which you can do yourſelf. 

Deliberate Jong of what you can do but 
once. 


| When the idea of any pleaſure ſtrikes 
your imagination, make a juſt computa- ' 
tion between the duration of the pleaſure, 
and that of the repentance ſure to follow 
=. Eng. 

Be ahviys at leifure to do good; ne- 
ver acke bufnch an catule 1d ditline the 
offices of humanity. Antoninus. 


Do good with what thou haſt, n 
do thee xo good. 


. an} muttericy of nia- 


Vi and 
ners. * W 


— a _ on 
quality; and gay and civil wildom is abrays 


engaging. 
Forget the faults of others, and remem- 
| ber thine o . 
Whatever you diſlike in another perſon, 
take care to correct in yourſelf, by the gen- 
tle reproof of a better practice. Sprat. _ 
Hear not ill of a friend, nor ſpeak any 
of an enemy. Believe not all your hear, 
nor report all you beheve. 
Approve yourſelf to wiſe men 
NIA 
ties. 
Avoid popularity: it has, many ſnares, 
but no real benefit. | 
this maxim deeply in your mind, 
chat is nothing certain in this human 
and mortal ftate ; n 
avoid being canſported — * 
being dejected in adverſi 


Seek not out the things that are too hard 


for you. Strive not in a matter that con- 
cerns you not. 

I your means fie wor with your eh 
means. . . : 


ä Be 


— 


2 
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Be rather bountiful than expenſive : nei- 

ther make nor go to feaſts. | 
_ © Riſe from table with an appetite, and 
G you will never fit down without one. 

Make yourſelfagreeable as much as 
A 8 
temptible, but that ir may be in his power 
do pe your beſt friend, or worſt enemy. 

Defer not charities till death; he that 
doth fo, is rather liberal of another man's, 
than of his own. Bacon. 
Reckon upon benefits well placed, as a 
treaſure that 1s laid up; and account thy- 
ſelf the richer for that which thou giveſt a 
worthy perſon. = 


. In the morning, think. vrhat thou haſt to 
| do; and at night, afk thyſelf what thou 
| Have a care of vulgar errors: diſlike, as 
1 well as allow, reaſonably: follow the dictates 


Learn the art of entertaining thyſelf a. 

lone, without being weary or melancholy; 

and then thou wilt not be much put to it for 
want of recreation and compan 


Account it no diſgrace to be cenſured of 
thoſe men, whoſe frvours va 


— 


Let not your 2eal for a cauſe path you 
into a hazardous engagement. Set bounds 
to your zeal by diſcretion, to error by 
wh aa deron to diviſions by 

charity. 


_— and you will rejoice | 
at night. 

Never expect any ene or cane 
tion in your neceſſities from drinking com- 
panions. 

Do well, and fear neither man nor devil. 


Keep good company, and the devil will 
not dare to make one. 


L 2 Ne. 


- 
— 


i ſecrets 

reveal except 
ce g. 1 — 1 

I etie n p them, as 
- anothe kl be kept, Only ft 
neighbours ek _ 
* 4 a all we 
commendatio e ani £ 
abe dne to thee, and jute 
whom IE: _ 
ſt, than 


fo much 


Take heed 
of whom you ſpeak, 
and to 


: whom. 


_ Have 
not 
paſſion ; rw Oe 
ES 
iron, 
TY 


| * 
y_ 
e ny 


Speak 


a thing be not fitting, do ir not: if it 

be not true, ſpeak it not. Antoninus. 
Take not pleaſure in much good cheer, 

neither be tied to the expence — 


naſter thyſelf up; 
but be among them as one of the reſt.” 
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Prefer ſolid ſenſe to wit; never ſtudy to 
be diverting withour being uſeful ; let no 
| Take care of a reconciled enemy, alla 
untried friend. 

- Never wing over man's imper- | 
or indecency i things, may not 
r 


Nenn and in your | 
_ deeds flack and remiſs. Let not your hand 
E rn 
In converſation condeſcend to — 
ance, rather than continue a diſpute. 
rr but think with | 
the wile. 


Let him that knows but little in his pro- 
ſeſſon, keep to what he knows beſt; for, 
if he Sees reckoned dextrous at it, he 
will at leaft be counted folid. Gracian.. 


uncomfortable words, when thou giveſt any 


Be los in chooling a friend, and lower 
to change him; courteous to all; intimate 
with few; ——— ——— 
. mano 


Infult not over miſery, nor deride infir- 
mity. The frogs in the well faid 
ly to the boys that pelted them, Children, 
though this be ſport to you, it is death to ur. 


Blemiſh. not thy good deeds, neither uſe. 


thing ; but in all thy gifs how « cheerful | 
countenance. 


In all matters of religion, ks your dey. 
be the motive. In all of. common. 


life, let reaſon direct you. Sherlotk. 
Whether young or old, think it not too 


ſoon, or too late, to turn. over the- leaves 


of your paſt life; and conſider what you 
would do, i what you have cons. were to 


do again. 


— eee ad iffan-ahiah the 
bird in the fable gave the fowler for his 
releaſe. Not wo-lak = cerminty for. an.un- 


Work while it is called to-day, for you: 
know not how much. you may be hindered: 
to-morrow. - - eee 

morrows. Franki. 


At every action and alk eur 
— 

of this be to me? Am I not likely to repent 
of it? I ſhall be dead in a little time, and 
then all is over with me. }Abitoninus.. 


Whatſoever you take in hand, remem-- 
1.3 and you ſhalt never do ani. 


Ks: - on 
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Oy TIME, BUSINESS, AND RECREATION. 


OF TIME, BUSINESS, c. 227 


To come but once into the world, and 
trifle away our right uſe of it, making that 

a burden, which was given for a blefling, 
122 

There is but little need to drive away 
that time by fooliſh divertiſements, which 
flies away fo ſwiftly of itſelf; and, when 
once gone, 1s never to be recalled. | 

He is idle, that might be better 
The idle man is more what to do, 
chan the induſtrious in doing what he oughs. 


There is that ſo much engages 


„ as che want of 


conſideration, how ſoon we are to leave it. 


This day is only ours; we are dead to 


2 1 and we are not yet born to che 


D 
ule worſt; ſor which we muſt all ACCOUNT, 
when time ſhall be no more. 


Am man. counts his minutes, he lets 


tume ſlip; 1 is life; n of 
night e . * 


There are but very nn 


belle and innocent... Nn. 
3 an : 


a TAP ib 


An idle boy is a kind of monſtey in-the 


creation: 
. 


complain, 
upon them; that 
they do,nor know what to de with them- 


— — RE 
thing, whale it is in your power. 


does not lire as he ſhould do, who daes 


> — 
but a wiſe man can employ leiſure 


23 


AND RECREATION. 
dreaded, when a man 


Want ĩs little to be 


has but a ſhort time 


1141. 4; 
Heh 
1170 


* + 


1 i * 
100 


left to be miſerable. 


A of Veſpaſian, 
of bis E: he 


diverſions ; 


niches; 


and. 


ping 0 
— 


15171 215 


P 


5 


beck oo 


to that, he need not 


complain for want of buſineks. 
ante Be Zo Sree = beg 


2 


1 


0 25 
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to improve, er ble 


i 


if he will look 


3-28 


11110 


ce — 


8 


Or RETIREMENT, axp Tn PRIVATE LIFE. 


T is an extraordinary attainment, and 
ſhows a well-compoſed mind, when a 
man loves to keep com any with himſelf; 
and a virtue, as well as advantage, to take 
ſatisfaction and — 4 a 

Char. 


2 
k hy Los fe ward oe the 5 
follies of it ; and virtue enough to delpeſe 
all vanity. Cowley. 


He that has renounced external things, 
and withdrawn into himſelf, is invincible : 


There is a vaſt difference between the 

perſon that is really fo, and the thinking 
perſon that ſeems fo: though both are not 
good company for others, yet the latter is 
excellent company to himſelf. 


The more a man is contemplative, PE 
more happy he is, and aſſimilated to the 
drvine eſſence. Ariſtoite. 


236 2 OF RETIREMENT, 
Solitude relieves us, when we are fick of 


As too long a retirement weakens' the 


mind, ſo too much company diſſipates it.. 
By reach g we enjoy the dead, by corzer- 


ſation, the living, and by contemplation, our- 
telves : reading enriches the Em; con- 
verſation poliſhes the wit, and con 


tion improves the judgment : of theſe, read- | 


- ing is the moſt important, as ic furniſues 
both the others. 
A man max be a:feft nate in vinue and 
true value, and yet be very obſcure as to the 
world. at the fame time. Ane. 


— —— are 


are never to be had, but — 
. 


What fruit he d by his ſtudies; an- 
ſwered, He had learned to live and converſe 

The ſilent virtues of a good man in ſo- 
litude are more unable ta a the not 
honours of active lie. Pope. * 


Ad. oo. at -4 Gawd a> 


———— be on 
. 


N 
rit to be able to live in a retreat with ho- 


The © a di em te. 
public are ſatisfied ; then a man m 
perly retire to review his life, ——— 


his heart. 
refigned 


Charles V, emperor of Germany, 
all his dominions, and retired to a monaſ- 
tery ; had his own funeral celebrated be- 
fore his face ; and left this. of che 
Chriſtain religion, That the ſincere profeſſion” 
of it, bad in i fweets and joys that courts | 
were ſbrangres to. 

Sir Francis Malſngbum, toward the end 
of his kiſs, gpew v very melancholy, and writ 
to lord Bu leigb to this purpoſe : We have 
kved long enough to our country, to our 
fortunes, and to our ſovereign: ic is high 


time we begin to hve to ourſelves, and to 
our Gop. 
2 Sir 


238 OF RETIREMENT, 
Sir Henry Wotton, who had gone on ſeve- 
princes, choſe to retire from all; 
aying, The utmoſt happineſs a man could 
| attain to, was to be at leifure to be, and 
to do good. When reflefting on his former 
years, he would fay, How much time have 
I to repent of! and how little to do it in. 
Some ſuſpenſion of common affairs, ſome 
of temporal pain and pleaſure, is 
s neceſſary to him that deliberates 
for eternity, who 1s forming the only plan 
in which miſcarriage cannot be repaired, 
and examining the only queſtion in which 
_ miftake cannot be rectified. Tobnſorn. 
He who reſigns the world, is in conſtant 
poſſeſſion of a ferene mind; but he who 
follows the pleaſures of it, meets with no- 


The country is the place from whence the 
court, as in its true diftance, appears full of 
charms, and worthy our admiration: but, 
if a man come near it, its peifeftions de- 
_ creaſe, juſt as thoſe of a fine landſkip, 

when you behold it at a cloſe view. | 

Princes and their grandees, of all men 


A firſt 


TP TS a” rv YTy * 


cnt of © jack. Jobnſon. 


A firſt miniſter of ſtate has not ſo much 


gy" «phe atn 


1 Cowley. 


| A foitary kfc has no charms for an am- 
bitious mind. Fenelon. 


In ſolitude, the example of 
nh, Lg cage the emmy of 


True happineſs = of  xtind anne, cad 


an enemy to pomp and noiſe : it ariſes, in 


the firſt e, from the enjoyment of one's 
{elf ; in the next, from the friendſhip 
and converſation of a few ſelect compa- 
nions. 


1 The man that lives retired, Lives quiet; 


he fears nobody, of whom nobody is afraid. 
W firm ground, 


need not fear falling. 


To live at a diſtance from, yet near 


rawight > & good is men, je afting bike x 
benign deity on earth. Fenelon. 


It was an excellent ſaying of the elder 
Scipio Africanus: He never was leis alone 
than when alone. | 

A wiſe man, that hves up to the princi- 

le, of reaſon and virtue, if one conſider 

„„...... 


fipid, and with it the loweſt is « raradiſe, 
Aadiſ. 


1 


Or SCEPTICISM and INFIDELITY. 


JT was a faying among the ancients, 
That even Jupiter could not pleaſe all. 
But we find now, that the true Gop himſelf 
5 —— —_— 


ic 1 is : 
ro what he has ditared, than to what he 


doth. Boyle. 

We are falling into an of vain 
thy (the Pat calls ©) and fo te 
overrun with drolls and ſceptics, 

tat there is hardly any thing fo certain and 

. ts. gat expeted to quelſion 
or contempt. LE. 
Soy has expreſly declared, that death 
ſhall open a paſſage to a bleſſed eternity; 
and yet ſome have doubts and difidence 
e What is this, but to be a ſtran- 
ger to the divine attributes, and diſtruſt 
the of our Saviour; to fail in the 
main requiſites of a chriſtian, and turn in- 
nnn Cal. 


Our ſticklers for atheiſm conſiſt 
chiefly of ſuch who never troubled them- 
M _ ſelves 


ö 
| 
[| 


—— — .. 
— ER — 
. 


ee — — 


. —— — erent n s n 
P „ — — 


employed 


— — — rs oy — — 
* 
5 . 


242 
ſelves ſo much as to underſtand the firſt 
principles of religion: their ſtudy has been 
another way, viz. in courtly 
im faſhionable garbs, and artificial Juxuries; 
but, as, far the ſeverer and more uſeful 
1 
coli | 


ts (0k dara le 
right mind, ſays Cicero, who is deflinute of 


23 
. 


reaſon in the world. The whole dene 
of atheiſm conſiſts in contradicting the 
verſal reaſon of mankind. * | 
principles, nor can have any; and therefore 
they can never reaſon, but only confidently 
deny and affirm. Sherlock. 
Practical atheiſm has always been the 
ſupport of ſpeculative; and deſerved- 
ly eſteemed no leſs dangerous in its ten- 
dency and effects. 


Nothing can be plainer, than that igno- 
rance and vice are two ingredients abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in the 1 of free 
thinkers, who, in propriety of ſpeech, are 
no thinkers at all. Swift. 

2 They 


amazing as eternity. If therefore we find 
perſons indifferent to the loſs of their being, 
wad to the anger of endleſs miſery; it 
impoſſible that 23 
ral. Paſcal. 

| If men underſtand not the evidence of 
religian, the more ſhame it is for them; 
bur then i to leap out of igno- 
rance into atheiſm is firſt to play the fool, 
and then run ſtark mad upon it. Scat. 


It is a certain maxim, that ſuch perſons 
as take themſelves out of Gop's 


are always at a loſs, and know not how to 
diſpoſe of themielves. | 
There is not a more ridiculous animal 
tan an u. in his retizement. Spec. 
£ M2 Cicero 


er to 


— zeafits vhhhin ws, 
D 
our miſeries, and vexing us with cutting 
reflections upon them; but is not able to 
qualify one grief, or miniſter the leaſt of 
ore e Scott. 


— — nine 


the common ſenſe of all mankind. Trapp. 
As the irreſolute man can never perform 


any 


AND INFIDELITY... 248 
any action well, fo he that is not reſolved 
por ao 2 


| The impoſſibility of proving there is no 
God, is a demonſtration that there is one. 


There is an axiom, eyident by the very 
light of nature, That Gop will reward 
every man according to bis works in this life. 
That there are future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, is a doctrine univerſally affented 


to A religions; and there 
is not any firſt principle in philoſophy, 
8 


are more | 


in ; 


ter ſufficient evidence, is a greater enemy 


to philoſophy, and true knowledge, than 
incredulity itſelf ; the latter of which may 
will never ſuffer us to acknowledge any 


When a man | upon refalon, or de- 


_ chres it 15 indifferent what religion we are 
of, it is moſt certain, that himſelf is of no 


$2422. 
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ui i 1 
1 
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_ 248 OF SCEPTICISM 


The conſent of all men, fays Seneca, is 
of very great weight with us. Amik Que 


It is certain there never was a man that 
W 
_— _—— my fink (bps the 
emperor Aurelius yet I have a great 
value for it, becauſe it is diſcoverable by irs 


any 
fall of man, = whe fone call the 
of nature ; . 
God has ever fince the ſhown to fin- 


ners, in forgiving true penitents, and re- 


ts after divine mat- 


ſeen this in practical truths ; 


and the 5 lies ſtronger in ſuch as are 


— 


. * 


Wee 


i 
th 
J 
7 


hearts are in. danger ob 
loſing. 


M5 


— 


g 
8 
| 
E 


ning its truth, our 


” 
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er SCEPTICISM 
| lofing its power and efficacy. | 

« denial of the —— 
to a denial of the ove Gov. Trupp. 
An 1 . 


He that walks only by the light of na- 


ture, walks in darkneſs. | 


113 
24 


and 2 
be vain 
muſt 

ny 


DET 


11 


+ 


+ 


7 mie 


3 and 
— KA. 


imagination are 


37 
Fa 


12170 
0 


51 10 


The riches of i 
all the rivers of 


115 


could not recolleft any 
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the ſhader of death, than in the drang 
beams of health and vigour. 
The learned Mr. Selden, not long before 


he ſent ſor mA Dy, 
— — = 
— thoſe 


2 
finite bee and he was maſter 
of, wherein he could Sd. Rue of 


the Buh Seriptures.. 
| All forts of men that have gone | before 


— — TR 


— — 
—— 
—— E—UWUʒã“r dg. T—T— Ä — — 


— —— 4 


— of this 5 


— — 
. vey kak of he mar: . 
ter, 


2 owed — 


fat 


| ; and 
if we 
| to be 
| N 
| if he 


— 
„ 
. 
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— MORAL aD DIVINE. 


ES » ad 


human nature, are ihe 


iis; and conſequently to recover our 
ſouls out of the vice, ignorance, and 


pre- 
judice, which naturally — to them. 
Opec. 

5 The firſt conſideration a wiſe man fixes 


our lf is ſubject Sterne, 


Cicero. 


When a man has once got a habit of 
virtue, all his actions are equal. 


* is 
* 
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All virtues are in agreement: Un 
are at variance. Sen. | 


_ it DG as whit Ys he 
world, he would hold up his head with con- 
_ fidence and honour; he would ſhame the 

Any fin, committed in is greater 
ada to: comnine in jt 


Though it be a truth very little received, 
that virtue 15 its own reward; it is furely 


an undeniable one, that vice is its own pu- 
niſhment. 


F 
tion of human nature, and upon this view, 
how much the natural motives are 


to virtue than to vice, would expect to find 
EU or ever 


Gee and foutee: 1 5 


If a man would but conſult this golden 
re of diving as drone ps thoſe 


very 


Hie who makes an idol of kis. ingereſt, 
makes 4 martyr of his integrity. an 


— the deſpiſers of i : 
not being able to do well i in their 


proſperity, and the lovers of it nor doing 
Ml in their loweſt adverſines. 


If you take pains in what is good, the 
pains vaniſh, the remains; if you 
take pleaſure in what is evil, the evil re- 
mains, and the leafure vaniſhes. What 
die you the fas” pains, vs: the Voter 


. dd. mas enſpb, 
nd all meas hangur; wad benkſhes every | 
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kind of deformity fram the perſon in whom 
- reſides 


k js kids. as wall 96. 
trample upon the venerable decays of hu- 


man nature: he that acts in this manner, 
does but expoſe his own future 
and laughs at himſelf beforehand. Spec. 


The true ſpirit of religion cheers as well 


as compoſes the ſoul : it 1s not the buſineſs 
of virtue to extirpate the affections of the 


mind, but to regulate them. Spec. 


The diſeaſes of the body are better diſ- 


covered, when they increaſe ; but the diſ- 
eaſes of the ſoul grow more obſcure, and the 
' moſt fick are the leſs ſenſible. Seneca. 


— | 


immorality. 
Every man, committing 


priſoner 


it. Phe. 


renn 
tue has to encounter in this world, her force 
is yer ſuperior, Sheſtgb, 


LY 


No- 


MY 
poten: 


Nobody giving attention to enes, 
while he diſcourſed of virtue, he K 


Nothing is more ridiculous than to be-ſc- 
rious about trifles, and to be trifling about 
ferrous matters. 

The total loſs of reaſon is leſs deplora- 
ble than the total depravation of it. Coro. 

I ne make Ge: poor rich, 
and the rich honorable. 


| hypocrite fo far from 
=O 


"All earthly delights ave freeter in the 
than the ; all ſpiri- 


. e tion than expec- 


_ The days of pleaſure are ofien the vigil 


of repentance. G 
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The deſire of in exceſs cauſed 


the angels to fall; the defire of knowledge 
in exceſs cauſed man to fall ; but in chari- 


ty there is no exceſs. Bacon. 


Charity makes the beſt conſtitution of 
things and perſons, excuſes weakneſs, ex- 
tenuates miſcarriages, makes- the beſt of 
> tera 


Ir fares with men of an evil conſcience, 


EFT No 


the 
will 


Gop, death, 
8 


One of the gremeſt antifces the devil wks 


to engage men in vice and debauchery is, 
to faſten names of 


contempt 
tues ; and to fill weak fouls with a fooliſh 


"Wikes « mon dev anc Girl « ten end 
| exalted foul, as that he can look upon life 


adheres to honeſty, in 
whatever ſhape ſhe preſents herſelf, then it 
is, that virtue appears with ſuch a 


neſs, as that all the world muſt admire her 
beauties. Cicero. 


Where dials ne tit date 
no conqueſt ; where there is no conqueſt, 


IS NO Crown. 


In human life there is a conſtant change 
of fortune; and it is unreaſonable th expect 
an exempcion from the common fate: life 

it- 


Fl 


18 
IF» 


than be tht is turned ver en th pain of 


repentance. 

Waasen 
commit the event to him by whoſe laws 
* and who will fuf- 


T good, 
Ome | 
whether nattiral or moral, we break the 


rules preſeribed to us, we withdraw from 
the direction of ſuperior wiſdom, and take 


89ꝗ9— 7 RAS I 
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268 REFLECTIONS, 
gen 


t coſts us more to be miſerable, than 
us perfectly happy. How 
nd cad 00 ws in he frviee al viewer, 
lll 


merit; for the beſt err: neither ſhould any 


rely too much upon his own judgment 
5 of 


ES. Lk, ——_— 
TEES 


Moſt men are afraid of a bad name ; but 
few fear their conſciences. Pliny. | 


ſcience, but firſt or laſt it was revenged 
upon him for it. _ 1 
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It was an admirable of Plutarch, 
That a city may an well be built in the air, 


as a or be ether 
„ö 


of religion. 


another, which theu wolf nat have done to 
thyſelf. 


4 in wick- 
edneſs. 


The more a man preſumes, the greater 
reaſon he has to fear. 


The fear of hell does a great deal toward 
the keeping of us in our way to heaven; 


We ought to think ourſelves happy, 
in that we berge 


I we are not fo happy as we defi e, it is 
ve ave nar — 29-BE Saſeive. 


REFLECTIONS, 


Divine meditations do not only in power 
ſubdue all ſenſual but alſo far 
exceed them in c and delight. 


Bacon. 
[To be furious in religion is to be rreli- 
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unſeigned exerciſe of humility, only deno- 
minate men great and glorious. Adi. 
Several who have taſted all the pleaſures 
of fin, forſake it, and come over to virtue: 
but there 1s ſcarce an inſtance to be found 
of any that had well the de- 
leltn of vine,” has ever anchis ho ftmn 


off from it, or find in his heart to fall back 
to his former courſe. 


Virtue has ſo fweet a power, that every 


one will wear her livery, chough few do her 
fervice. 


The firit of all virtues is innocence ; the 
next is modeſty. If we baniſh modeſty our 
of the world, the carries away with her half 
the virtue that is in it. Spec. 


fummar ly in the knowledge of Gon, and 
| ourſelves. „ tends 
_-< mpendium of our duty 

332 eee 


to do for good is civil retribution; 
bu obo good ar evils cilia pre 


3 ect dee 
_ virtuous actions, and an indifference for ca- 
ſual events, are —_— without end or 


mea- 


pleaſures of ſenſe, but 
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meaſure. This conſummated ſtate of feli- 


city is only a ſubmiſſion to the dictate of 


right nature: the foundation of it is wiſ- 
dom and virtue ; the knowledge of what we 
ought to do, and the conformity of the 
will to that knowledge. Sen. 
Sir V. Naleigb, diſcourſing with ſome 


finds in the Tower, of happineſs, urged, 


that it was not only a freedom from diſeaſes 


and pains of the bots but from anxiety and 
vexation of ſpirit; not only to enjoy the 
peace of conſcience, 
and inward tranquillity : and this happineſs, 
ſo ſuitable to the immortality of our fouls, 
and the eternal ſtate we muſt live in, is only 
to be met with in religion. 
What can be more ſuitable to a rational 
2 than to employ reaſon to con- 
template that divine Being, which is both 


che author of its reaſon, and nobleſt object 


about which it can poſſibly be — 4 — ? 
B: le. 

Ho is it poſſible, that ** which 
toils out a weary hic | in eager purſuits of 


every of good, ſhould forget 
char which we confeſs the fupreme ? Young. 


We have a great work on our hands : 


the goſpel promiſes to believe; the com- 
mands to obey ;. 6 of 


always real. She is the foul of the 
life of life, and crown of all in 
If mortal excellence be worthy of our de- 
fires, ſure the eternal ought to be the ob- 


virtuous and 


nature, as the firſt 


— —ů — — . — — — — . 
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Or DEATH any ETERNITY. 


12 
revive true chriſtianity 
he te Ho hin 
—— INES! death, judg- 
ment, heaven, and hell. Sberloct. 


Deſtiny has decreed all men to die; but 
to die well is the p 1 


To die is the fate of man; but to die 


vich lingering anguiſh, is generally his folly. 
7. 


Our decays are as much the work of 
principles of our being. 
We die as faſt as we live. Every moment 
ſubtracts from cur Guration on earth, as 
much as it adds to it. 


is theoe in as caveats he made wich 
death, fo no for the arreſt and 


ſtay of time: it keeps its pace, whether we 
ALB or no. ; 


or DEATH," Gr. 27G 
to end on the morrow, r 
hence. Antoninus. 


He that has gi given Gov his orldd), ani 
838 ren 
1 and ex- 
pires in pleaſure. Plato. 
Death is no more than a us over 
from time to eternity. It leads to immor- 
> Za" — 
ſuffering of it. 
A ketle while is en aan 
Nature treads ina circle, and has much 


Few take care to live well, but many to- 
ee bo 3 though it is in a man's power to 

„ but in no man's power to 
422 


N 6. The 
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The caſt of mind, which is natural to a 


. 


Soon us death emers upon gr, the 


einn 


82 


FH of 


by” 


1 # 


Poſthumous fame has little more in it, 
than ſilence and obſcurity. 4 


_—_ OF DEATH 


| When death has ance made a diſſöhrion 
dnt wpak ot pos, ebony th 
tle room required to contain them, that it 
is even ridiculous to be concerned about it. 


At my death (fays fir T. Brown) 1 


to take a total adieu of the world, not 


which are intended to have no effect ſo long 
as we hive, a are no better than — 


3 Ff 
11 7 


age 
plucked off, wy of 412 
Vill fall of itſelf. 


nne 
«his one command 


rere be one hour a- 
which he 


lone: obſerved; and, 
—— 


S IT IE VANS 


upon his wild fon, That 
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| KK and. circum- 

es of every man's death, 
are not ined by an abſolute and un- 
conditional decree: for what place can 
there be for conditional promiſes, where an 
abſolute decree is paſt? How can any man 
be faid not to live out half his days, if he 
lives as long as Gop has decreed he ſhall 
live. Sherlock. 


A holy deſire of a religious death is not 
the humour, the fancy, the fear of ſome 
men, but the ſerious with of all. Many 
have lived wickedly ; very few, in their 
ſenſes, died fo. 

As a good concluſion is a honour to our 
whole life, fo an ill one caſts back infamy, 
an] iulles all that went before. 


There is nothing in hiſtory that is fo 
improving to the reader, as thoſe accounts 
which we meet with of the deaths of emi- 
nent JET IOTS and their behaviour in that 
dreadful ſeaſon. 


The great nn 
rn before the 
draught of poiſon was brought to him, en- 
tertaining his friends with a diſcourſe on 
the immortality of the ſoul, ſaid, Whether 
or no God will approve of my actions, ! 
kaow not; ut this am fre of, tha 

| = 


WETE 
I 
had I ſpent thoſe 
twen 


3 


that 
I 
have held 
m 
y king 


dom 
or, My 
— æying 
gt wy 
| LR INES 
— 
not m 
* 


8 1 | 
Low k 1ed out | 2 
: f 
upon bed, 
Ah! 


ty- three 
years 


715 


BHT 


5123 


52 


10 


Ui | 


12 


Is 


116 


fins 


BY 9 


1211 
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night at the approach of the fun. Sherlock. 

It is certainly neceſſary to retreat ſome- 
times from company, and bar the door 
on buſineſs and diverſion; and, when we 
are thus diſengaged, to inſpect our practice, 
to ſtate our accounts, and our 
conditions for eternity. 


2 When 


hke che ſhades of the 
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